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To 

Bishop M. G. and Mrs. Flora Best Harris, 

American Missionaries 
and 

Friends of Japan, 

THIS LITTLE BOOK, 

My Last Attempt in their Language, 
is Most Affectionately Dedicated. 1 


K. U . 3 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


This little book is a reprint, with many corrections by a 
friendly hand, 1 of the main portion of what appeared un¬ 
der the title of “Japan and Japanese,” 2 during the war 
with China, 3 thirteen years ago. With all the cooling of 
my youthful love for my country, 4 I cannot yet be blind to 
many fine qualities of her people; and she is still the land, 
the only land, to whom I give “my prayers, my hopes, my 
service, free.” That I may still help to make the good qual¬ 
ities of my countrymen known to the outside world,—the 
qualities other than blind loyalty and bloody patriotism 
usually attributed to us—is the aim of this, I presume, my 
last attempt in a foreign language. 


Kashiwagi, near Tokyo. 5 
January 8, 1908. 


KANZO UCHIMURA. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


These Essays, the last two of which 1 were already once 
given to the public, and the others prepared with no spe¬ 
cial aim for the present occasion, are now printed together, 
with a hope that their appearance in this form at this time 
may help somewhat the right appreciation of some of our 
chief national characters. The author is fully aware of the 
truth of a statement once made by Lord Macaulay 2 that no 
noble work of literary art was ever composed by any man, 
“except in a dialect which he had learned without remem¬ 
bering how or when;” i.e. except in his own mother-tongue. 
While yet this may be all very true, the advantage of one 
writing about his own country is evident enough; and 
when, as at present, so much is written about Japan by 
travellers who examined it “at the rate of forty miles an 
hour,” anything that is “of native origin” may not be 
wholly unwelcome. It certainly is no glory to an auther to 
be ever compelled to employ a foreign language in ex¬ 
pressing himself to the world, for thereby he admits the 
world -narrowness of his own. The Great Taiko’s 3 noble 
ambition to make Japanese the language of the world is 
yet to be realized; and till that is accomplished, an at¬ 
tempt like this is often necessary. With an entire confi¬ 
dence therefore in our aims and purposes, and no confi¬ 
dence whatever in our syntax and gerund-laws, these are 
sent forth for what they are really worth, and for no more. 


Kyoto, Japan. 

The Day after the Naval Victory 
in the Yellow Sea. 4 


The Author. 
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SAIGO TAKAMORP—A FOUNDER OF 
NEW JAPAN 


I THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION OF 1868 2 

WHEN Nippon first, at Heaven’s command, arose from 
the azure main, this was the charge to the land: “Nipho- 
nia, keep within thy gates. Mingle not with the world till 
I call thee forth.” So she remained for two thousand years 
and more, her seas unplowed by the fleets of the nations, 
and her shores free from their defilement. 

That is a most unphilosophical criticism that condemns 
Japan for her long seclusion from the world. Wisdom 
higher than all wisdoms has ordered it so, and the country 
was better for having remained so, and the world was, and 
is, to be better for her having been kept so. Inaccessibility 
to the world is not always a curse to a nation. What benig¬ 
nant father would have his children prematurely thrown 
into the world that they might come under its so-called 
“civilizing influences”? India with her comparative ac¬ 
cessibility to the world became an easy prey to European 
selfishness. What did the world with Inca’s empire 3 and 
Montezuma’s peaceful land? 4 They condemn us for our 
seclusion. We open our gates, and Clives 5 and Corteses 6 
are let loose upon us. Do not armed burglars do the same 
when they break into a well-locked house? 

Providence was kind therefore in locking us up from the 
world with seas and continents on all sides; and when greed 
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more than once tried to force its way into us before our 
appointed time came, it was our genuine instinct of self- 
defence that refused to open our gates to the world. Our 
national character was to be fully formed that the world 
might not swallow us up when we come in contact with it, 
and make of us an amorphous something without anything 
special to call our own. Then the world too needed further 
refinement, before it could receive us into its membership. 
I think the Japanese Revolution of 1868 signifies a point 
in the world’s history when the two races of mankind 
representing the two distinct forms of civilization were 
brought to honourable intercourse one with the other, when 
the Prospective West was given a check in its anarchic 
progress, and the Retrospective East was wakened from its 
stagnant slumber. From that time on, there were to be 
neither Occidents nor Orients, but all to be one in human¬ 
ity and righteousness. Before Japan awoke, one part of the 
world turned its back to the other. By her and through 
her, the two were brought face to face. Japan is to solve, 
and is solving, the question of the right relation of Europe 
with Asia. 

So our long seclusion was to end, and men and oppor¬ 
tunities were needed to bring it to an end. China and 
California on the opposite banks of the Pacific opened at 
about the same time, there came a necessity for opening 
Japan to bring the two ends of the world together. This 
was an external opportunity. Internally, the last and 
greatest of the feudal dynasties 1 was losing its power, and 
the nation, tired of separation and mutual animosities 
within, felt, for the first time in its history, importance and 
desirability of union. But man makes and uses oppor¬ 
tunities. I consider Matthew Calbraith Perry 2 of the United 
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States Navy to be one of the greatest friends of humanity 
the world has ever seen. In his diaries we read that he 
bombarded the shores of Japan with doxologies, and not 
with ordnance.* His mission was a delicate one of waking 
up a hermit nation without doing injury to its dignity, yet 
keeping its native pride at bay. His was the task of a true 
missionary, done with Heaven’s gracious help, with many 
an invocation to the Ruler of nations. Thrice blessed is the 
land that had a Christian commodore sent to it to open it 
to the world.—To a Christian admiral knocking from out¬ 
side, there responded a brave upright general, 1 a “reverer 
of Heaven and lover of mankind” from within. The two 
never saw each other in their lives, and we never hear of 
one complimenting the other. Yet we their biographers do 
know that despite all the differences in their outward gar¬ 
ments, the souls that dwelt in both were of kindred stuff. 
Unwittingly they worked in concert, one executing what 
the other had initiated. So does the World-Spirit weave his 
garment of Destiny, underneath the vision of purblind 
mortals, yet wonderful to the eye of the thoughtful his¬ 
torian. 

Thus we see that the Japanese Revolution of 1868, like 
all healthful and permanent revolutions, had its origin in 
righteousness and God-made necessity. The land that had 
been obstinately closed against greed, opened itself freely 
toward justice and equity. Self-sacrifice of the rarest kind, 
based upon a voice from the innermost depth of soul, did 
fling open its doors to the world. They therefore sin against 
the height of the heavens who seek self-aggrandizement in 


* See Narrative of Expedition of the American Squadron to the 
Chinese Seas and Japan by Commondore Perry. 
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this nation, as do they also who mistake its high-calling, 
and allow it to be trampled by the mammon of this world. 

II BIRTH, EDUCATION, AND INSPIRATION 

“The Great Saigo,” as he is usually called, both for his 
greatness and to distinguish him from the younger Saigo, 
his brother, 1 was born in the 10th year of Bunsei 2 (1827) in 
the city of Kagoshima. A stone-monument now marks the 
spot where he first saw light, now far from the place where 
his illustrious colleague, Okubo, 3 was born two years later, 
which is also so marked. His family had no hereditary 
fame to boast of; only “below middle” in the large han of 
Satzuma. 4 Pie was the eldest of six children,—four brothers 
and two sisters. In his boyhood there was nothing remark¬ 
able about him. Pie was a slow, silent boy, and even passed 
for an idiot among his comrades. It is said that his soul 
was first roused to consciousness of duty by witnessing one 
of his distant relatives committing harakiri in his presence, 
who told the lad just before he plunged a dagger into his 
belly, of the life that should be devoted to the cause of his 
master and country. The boy wept, and the impression 
never left him through his life. 

Pie grew up to be a big fat man, with large eyes and 
broad shoulders very characteristic of him. “Udo,” the big- 
eyed, was the nickname they gave him. Pie rejoiced in his 
muscular strength; wrestling was the favourite sport with 
him, and he liked to roam in the mountains much of his 
time, a propensity which never left him till the very end 
of his life. Plis attention was early called to the writings 
of Wang Yang Ming, 5 who of all Chinese philosophers, 
came nearest to that most august faith, 6 also of Asiatic 
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origin, in his great doctrines of conscience and benign but 
inexorable heavenly laws. Our hero’s subsequent writings 
show this influence to a very marked degree, all the Chris- 
tianly sentiments therein contained testifying to the majes¬ 
tic simplicity of the great Chinese, as well as to the great¬ 
ness of the nature that could take in all that, and weave 
out a character so practical as his. He also delved a little 
into the Zen philosophy, 1 a stoic form of Buddhism, “to 
kill my too keen sensibilities,” as he told his friends after¬ 
ward. So-called European culture he had absolutely none. 
The broadest and most progressive of Japanese, his educa¬ 
tion was wholly Oriental. 

But whence came the two dominant ideas of his life, 
which were (1) the united empire, and (2) reduction of 
Eastern Asia? 2 That Yang Ming philosophy, 3 if logically 
followed out, would lead to some such ideas is not difficult 
to surmise. So unlike the conservative Chu philosophy 1 
fostered by the old government 5 for its own preservation, 
it (Yang Ming philosophy) was progressive, prospective, 
and full of promise. Its similarity to Christianity has been 
recognized more than once, and it was practically inter¬ 
dicted in the country on that and other accounts. “This 
resembles Yang-Ming-ism; disintegration of the empire will 
begin with this.” So exclaimed Takasugi Shinsaku, 0 a 
Choshu strategist of Revolutionary fame, when he first ex¬ 
amined the Christian Bible in Nagasaki. That something 
like Christianity was a component force in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of Japan is a singular fact in this part of its history. 

His situations and surroundings too must have helped 
him in forming his great projects of life. Situated in the 
south-western corner of the country, Satzuma stood nearest 
to the European influence, then coming all from that direc- 
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tion. Its proximity to Nagasaki was a great advantage in 
this respect, and we are told of foreign commerce actually 
carried on on some of its dependent islands, long before 
formal permission was given thereto by the central govern¬ 
ment. 1 

But of all outward influences, two living men had most 
to do with Saigo. One was his own feudal master, Saihin 
of Satzuma, 2 and the other was Fujita Toko of the Mito 
han. z That the former was no common character, no one 
can doubt. Self-possessed and far-sighted, he early saw the 
inevitable changes that were coming upon his country, and 
introduced reforms into his dominion to prepare for the 
crises that were near at hand. It was he who fortified his 
own city of Kagoshima, which cost so much for the English 
fleet to break down in 1863. It was also he, who, notwith¬ 
standing his strong anti-foreign sentiments, received with 
great respect Frenchmen who visited his shore, against the 
remonstrance of his turbulent subjects to the contrary. “A 
pacific gentleman who avoided not war if necessary,” he 
was a man after Saigo’s own heart, and the subject ceased 
not in after years to express his dues to his great and far- 
seeing master. The relation between the two was that of 
two intimate friends, so near came they to each other in 
their views as to the future of their country. 

But the chief and greatest inspiration came from the 
master spirit of the time. In Fujita Toko of Mito, “the 
spirit of Yamato had concentrated itself.” He was japan 
etherialized into a soul. Sharp in outlines and acutely 
angled, the form was that of the volcanic Fuji, with the 
soul in it of all sincerity. An intense lover of righteousness, 
and an intense hater of the Western Barbarians, he drew 
around him the rising generation; and Saigo, hearing of 
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His fame at a distance, lost no opportunity of seeing and 
feeling the man when he was in Yedo with his lord. No 
two more congenial souls ever met together. “Only that 
young man shall carry to posterity the plans that I now 
store in my bosom,” said the master of the pupil. “There 
is none to be feared under heaven except one, and that one 
is Master Toko,” said the pupil of the master. The united 
empire, and the extension of its dominion over the con¬ 
tinent “so as to enable the land to stand on equal terms 
with Europe,” and the practical ways of leading the nation 
thereto, seem to have taken final shapes in Saigd’s mind by 
the new influence he came under. He had now distinct 
ideals to live up to, and his life since then was one direct 
march toward the mark thus laid before him. The Revolu¬ 
tion had its seed-thought sown in Toko’s vehement mind; 
but this needed transplanting to a less intense and more 
equable soul like Saigo’s, that it might bring forth an ac¬ 
tual revolution. Toko died in the earthquake of 1855 1 at 
the age of fifty, leaving his illustrious pupil to carry out 
the ideals first conceived in his mind. 

Shall we also deny to our hero a voice direct from 
Heaven’s splendour, as he roamed over his favourite 
mountains, oftentimes for days and nights in succession? 
Did not a “still small voice” 2 often tell him in the silence 
of cryptomeria forest, that he was sent to this earth with 
a mission, the fulfillment of which was to be of great con¬ 
sequence to his country and the world? Why did he men¬ 
tion Heaven so many times in his writings and conversa¬ 
tions if he had not such visitations? A slow, silent, child¬ 
like man, he seems to have been mostly alone with his own 
heart, where we believe he found One greater than himself 
and all the universe, holding secret conversations with him. 
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What cares he if the modern Pharisees 1 call him a heathen, 
and dispute as to the whereabouts of his soul in the future 
existence! “He that follows the heavenly way abases not 
himself even though the whole world speaks evil of him; 
neither thinks he himself sufficient even though they in 
unison praise his name.” “Deal with Heaven, and never 
with men. Do all things for Pleaven’s sake. Blame not 
others; only search into the lack of sincerity in us.” “The 
law is of the universe and is natural. Hence he only can 
keep it who makes it his aim to fear and serve Heaven. 

.Heaven loves all men alike. So we must love 

others with the love with which we love ourselves.” 

Saigo said these things 
ar*d much else like them, and I believe he heard all these 
directly from Heaven. 

Ill HIS PART IN THE REVOLUTION 

To write out in full Saigo’s part in the Revolution would 
be to write the whole history of the same. In one sense we 
may say, I think, that the Japanese Revolution of 186^8 was 
Saigo’s revolution. Of course no one man can rebuild a 
nation. We will not call New Japan Saigo’s Japan. That 
certainly is doing great injustice to many other great men 
who took part in this work. Indeed, in many respects, 
Saigo had his superiors among his colleagues. As for mat¬ 
ters of economic rearrangement, Saigo was perhaps the 
least competent. He was not for the details of internal 
administration as Kido 2 and Okubo were, and Sanjo 3 and 
Iwakura 4 were far his superiors in the work of the pacific 
settlement of the revolutionized country. The New Empire 
as we have it now, would not have been, were it not for 
all these men. 
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But we doubt whether the Revolution was possible with¬ 
out Saigo. A Kido or a Sanjo we might not have had, and 
yet the Revolution we would have had, though perhaps not 
so successfully. A need there was of a primal force that 
could give a start to the whole movement, a soul that could 
give a shape to it, and drive it in the direction ordered by 
Heaven’s omnipotent laws. Once started and directed, the 
rest was comparatively an easy work, much of it mere 
drudgeries, that could be done by smaller men than he. 
And when we connect the name of Saigo so intimately with 
the New Japanese Empire, it is because we believe him to 
be the starter and director of a force generated in his big 
mind, and afterward applied to the course of events then 
running in the society of his time. 

Soon after his return from the Shogun’s capital, 1 after 
the all-important meeting with Toko, Saigo identified him¬ 
self with the anti-Tokugawa party then gaining force in 
the western part of the country. His episode with Gessho, 2 
a learned Buddhist priest and a warm advocate of the im¬ 
perial cause, marks the point in his career when his 
avowed aim began to be known to the public. Unable to 
shelter the fugitive priest, with whose custody he was en¬ 
trusted, from the hot pursuit of Tokugawa men, Saigo pro¬ 
posed death to his guest and was accepted. They two went 
to the sea on a moon-lit night, “drew maximum consola¬ 
tion from autumnal view,” and then hand in hand, the 
two patriots plunged into the sea. The splash called the 
attention of the attendants then asleep, and search for 
the lost began at once. Their bodies were secured, Saigo 
revived, but Gessho did not. The man who had a new 
empire upon his shoulders thought not his life to be too 
precious to be given away for his friend as a pledge of his 
affection and hospitality! It was this weakness,—the weak- 
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ness of “too keen sensibility” which he tried “to kill” by 
his Zen Philosophy,—that brought upon his final destruc¬ 
tion, as we shall see afterward. 

For this and other complicities in anti-Tokugawa move¬ 
ments, he was twice exiled to south-sea islands. 1 Returning 
to Kagoshima after its bombardment by the British fleet 
in 1863, he at once resumed his old course, though this time 
more cautiously than before. By his advice a pacific settle¬ 
ment was made between Choshu and the Tokugawa Gov¬ 
ernment; but a year later, when the latter forced unrea¬ 
sonable demands upon the former, and their flat refusals 
called forth so-called Choshu Invasion, Satzuma under 
Saigo’s direction declined to send its quota of troops to join 
the expedition. This policy of Satzuma was the beginning 
of the famous coalition effected between it and Choshu, of 
so momentous import in the history of the Revolution. The 
total discomfiture of the invading force, and the evident 
imbecility of the old government in its dealings with for¬ 
eign affairs, precipitated its downfall much earlier than 
was expected; and on the same day when the coalition 
secured an imperial decree for the upsetting of the totter¬ 
ing dynasty, the Shogun out of his own free-will, laid down 
his authority of three centuries’ standing, and the rightful 
sovereign 2 was reinstated in power seemingly without any 
opposition. (Nov. 14, 1867.) The occupation of the city, 
of Kyoto by the army of the coalition and its allies, “the 
Grand Proclamation of the Ninth Day of December,” 3 and 
the evacuation of the Nijo castle by the Shogun followed 
in rapid succession. On the 3rd of January 1868, the war 
began with the battle of Fushimi. The imperialists were 
entirely successful, and the rebels, as the Tokugawa party 
was called from that time, retired toward the east. Two 
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grand armies followed the latter, Saigo commanding the 
Tokaid5 branch. No opposition was met, and on the 4th 
of April the castle of Yedo was tendered to the imperialists. 
The Revolution considering its tremendous after-effects was 
the cheapest ever bought. 

And it was Saigo who bought it so cheaply and made it 
so effective, his real greatness showing itself most con¬ 
spicuously in these two contrary aspects of our revolu¬ 
tion. “The Grand Proclamation of the Ninth Day of 
December” is comparable only to the similar proclamation 
of the Fourteenth of July 1790 in the French capital, 1 in 
its sweeping effect upon old institutions. His self-possession 
was the stay of the imperialists when the first battle was 
opened at Fushimi. A messenger came to him from the 
field and said, “Pray send us a reenforcement. We are only 
one regiment, and the enemy’s fire is hot upon us.” “I 
will,” said General Saigo, “when every one of you is dead 
upon the field.” The messenger returned, and the enemy 
was repulsed. The side that had such a general could not 
but win. This Tokaido army marched up to Shinagawa, 
and the general was met by an old friend of his, Katzu 2 by 
name, who alone among the Tokugawa men saw its inevi¬ 
table end, and would resign himself to sacrifice the suprem¬ 
acy of his master’s house that his country might live 
thereby. “I believe my friend is at wit’s end by this time,” 
said the commander of the imperial army to the messenger 
from the old government. “Only by placing yourself in 
my position you can understand where T am,” responds the 
latter. The general bursts into a peal of laughter; he is 
amused at seeing his friend in distress! Flis mind is now 
inclined toward peace. He goes back to Kyoto, and 
maintains against all oppositions amnesty toward the Sho- 
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gun and his followers, and returns to Yedo with terms very 
favorable to the beleagured party. It is said that a few 
days before he finally made up his mind for peace, Katzu 
took him up to the Atago Hill for a friendly walk. Seeing 
“the city of magnificent dimensions” under his feet, the 
general’s heart was deeply touched. He turned to his 
friend and said, “In case we exchange arms, I believe these 
innocent peoples will have to suffer on our account,” and 
was silent for some moment. His “sensibility” moved in 
him; he must have peace for those innocent ones’ sake. 
“The strong man is most powerful when unimpeded by 
the weak.” Saigo’s strength had considerable of womanly 
pity in it. The city was spared, peace was concluded, and 
the Shogun was made to lay down his arms and tender 
his castle to the Emperor. 

The Emperor reinstated in his rightful position, the 
country united under its rightful sovereign, and the gov¬ 
ernment set moving in the direction he had aimed at, 
Saigo retired at once to his home in Satzuma, and there 
for several years occupied himself mostly in drilling a few 
battalions of soldiers. To him the war did not end, as it 
did to others of his countrymen. Great social reforms that 
were yet to be introduced into the country needed force, as 
also for that other purpose 1 for which in his eye the united 
empire was only a step. Galled up to the capital, he filled 
the all-important office of Sangi 2 (Chief Councillor) with 
other men of revolutionary fame. But time came when his 
associates could follow him no longer. Hitherto they had 
come together because they had an aim in common; but 
where they wanted to stop, he wanted to begin, and rup¬ 
ture came at last. 
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IV THE COREAN AFFAIR 1 
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Saigo was too much of a moralist to go to war merely 
for conquest’s sake. His object of the reduction of Eastern 
Asia came necessarily out of his views of the then state of 
the world. That Japan might be a compeer with the Great 
Powers of Europe, she needed a considerable extension of 
her territorial possessions, and enough aggressiveness to 
keep up the spirit of her people. Then too, we believe he 
had somehow an idea of the great mission of his country 
as the leader of Eastern Asia. To crush the weak was 
never in him; but to lead them against the strong and so 
crush the proud, was his whole soul and endeavour. The 
single fact that his ideal hero was said to be George Wash¬ 
ington, 2 and that he showed intense dislike toward Napo¬ 
leon and men of his type, should be enough evidence that 
Saigo was never a slave of low ambitions. 

Yet with all his high notions of his country’s mission, he 
would not go to war without sufficient cause for it. To 
do so would be against Heaven’s law that he made so much 
of. But when an opportunity presented itself without his 
own making, it was very natural that he took it as a 
heaven-sent one for his country to enter upon a career 
assigned her from the beginning of the world. Corea, her 
nearest continental neighbor, proved herself insolent to 
several of the Japanese envoys sent out by the new gov¬ 
ernment. Moreover, she showed distinct enmity against the 
Japanese residents there, and made a public proclamation 
to her people highly derogatory to the dignity of her 
friendly neighbor. Should such go unheeded? argued 
Saigo and men of his inclination. The insolence was not 
yet sufficient to precipitate war. But let an embassy con- 
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sisting of a few men of the highest rank be sent to the 
Peninsular Court to demand justice for her insolence; and 
should she still insist in her haughty attitude, and add 
insult, and very possibly, personal injury, to the new em¬ 
bassy, let that be the signal to the nation to dispatch its 
troops into the continent, and extend its conquest as far as 
Heaven would permit. And since great responsibility and 
utmost danger would attend such an embassy, he (Saigo) 
himself would like to be appointed to that office. The 
conqueror will first lay down his life to open a way of 
conquest to his countrymen! Never in History was con¬ 
quest undertaken in this fashion. 

The slow, silent Saigo was all fire and activity when the 
question of the Corean embassy was discussed in the cabi¬ 
net. He implored his colleagues to appoint him as the chief 
envoy, and when it was fairly settled that his request 
would be granted, his gladness was that of a child leaping 
for joy possessed with the object of its heart’s desire. Here 
is a letter which he wrote to his friend Itagaki 1 (now 
count) by whose special endeavour the appointment was 
privily settled in the court. 

“Itagaki Sama, 

I called upon you yesterday, but you were absent, and 
I was sent back without expressing my thanks to you. By 
your effort I am to have all I wished. My illness is all gone 
now. Transported with gladness, I flew through the air 
from Minister Sanjo’s to your mansion; my feet were so 
light. No more fear of ‘side thrust’ I suppose. Now that 
my aim is secured, I may retire to my residence in Aoyama 
and wait for the happy issue. This is only to convey my 
gratitude to you. 


Saigo.” 
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At ths juncture, Iwakura returned with Okubo and 
Kido from their tour around the world. They saw civiliza¬ 
tion in its centre, its comfort and happiness. They no 
more thought of foreign war than Saigo did of Parisian or 
Viennese ways of living. So, resorting themselves to du¬ 
plicities and ambiguities of all kinds, they in concert did 
all in their power to overthrow the decision reached in 
the cabinet council during their absence, and taking ad¬ 
vantages of Minister Sanjo’s illness, they succeeded at last 
in carrying their ways through. The Gorean Embassy Act 
was repealed, Nov. 28, 1873. Saigo, who to all outward 
appearances had known no anger thus far, was now wild 
over the measures of the “long-sleeved,” as he called the 
coward courtiers. That the act was repealed was not what 
offended him most; but the way in which it was rescinded, 
and the motives that led thereto, were objectionable to him 
beyond his power of forbearance. He made up his mind 
that he would do nothing with the rotten government, 
threw his written resignation upon the cabinet-table, gave 
up his residence in Tokio, and retired at once to his home 
in Satzuma, never again to join the government that was 
set up mostly through his endeavour. 

With the suppression of the Corean Affair ceased all the 
aggressive measures of the government, and its whole 
policies since they have been directed toward what its sup¬ 
porters called “internal development.” And agreeably to 
the heart’s wish of Iwakura and his “peace-party,” the 
country has had much of what they called civilization. Yet 
withal also came much effeminacy, fear of decisive actions, 
love of peace at the cost of plain justice, and much else 
that the true samurai laments. “What is civilization but 
an effectual working of righteousness, and not magnifi¬ 
cence of houses, beauty of dresses, and ornamentation of 
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outward appearance.” This was Saigo’s definition of 
civilization, and we are afraid civilization in his sense has 
not made much progress since his time. 

V SAIGO AS A REBEL 

We need say but very little about this last and most 
lamentable part of Saigo’s life. That he turned a rebel 
against the government of his time was a fact. What mo¬ 
tive led him to take that position has been conjectured in 
many ways. That his old weakness, “too keen sensibility,” 
was the main cause of his uniting with the rebels seems 
quite plausible. Some five thousand young men who wor¬ 
shipped him as the only man in the world, went into an 
open rebellion against the government, seemingly without 
his knowledge, and much against his will. Their success 
depended wholly upon his lending his name and influence 
to their cause. A strongest of men, he was almost helpless 
before the suppliant entreaty of the needy. Twenty years 
ago he had promised his life to his guest as a pledge of his 
hospitality 1 ; and now again he might have been induced 
to sacrifice his life, his honour, his all, as a pledge of his 
friendship to his admiring pupils. This view of things is 
taken by many who knew him best. 

That he was strongly disaffected with the government of 
his time needs no controversy; but that he a level-headed 
man should go to war for the mere sake of enmity is hard 
to conjecture. Are we mistaken when we maintain, that in 
his case at least, the rebellion was a result of disappointment 
in the grand aims of his life? Though not directly caused 
by him, it found him in unspeakable anguish of soul, be¬ 
cause the revolution of 1868 produced the result so con- 
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trary to his ideal. Should the rebellion chance to be a suc¬ 
cess, might he not realize yet the great dreams of his life? 
Doubtingly, yet not entirely without some hope, he united 
with the rebels and shared with them the fate he seemed 
to have instinctively foreseen. But history may wait a 
hundred years more before it can settle this part of his life. 

He remained a passive figure all through the war, 1 
Kirino 2 and others looking after all the manceuvers in the 
field. They fought from February to September, 1877, and 
when their hopes were all shattered, they forced their way 
back to Kagoshima, there to be buried in their “fathers’ 
grave-yard.” There beleaguered in the Castle Hill, all the 
government forces gathered at its foot, our hero was playing 
go in the best of spirit. Turning to one of his attendants 
he said, “Aren’t you the one the latchet of whose wooden 
shoes I mended one day, as I was returning from my farm, 
drawing my packhorse behind me?” The man remem¬ 
bered the occasion, confessed his insolence, and sincerely 
asked for forgiveness. “Nothing!” replied Saigo, “Too 
much leisure made me to poke you a little.” The fact was, 
the General did yield once to the impudent demands of 
two youths, who, as was the custom in Satzuma, used the 
right of the samurai to have his wooden-shoes mended by 
any farmer he happened to meet. The farmer in this case 
happened to be the great Saigo, who without a word of 
complaint, did the menial service, and went away in all 
humility. We are exceedingly thankful for this piece of 
reminiscence given of him by the very man who attended 
upon him in his last hours. Saint Aquinas 3 was not more 
humble than this our Saigo. 

On the morning of 24th of September 1877, general 
assault was made upon the Castle Hill by the government 
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force. Saigo was on the point of rising with his comrades 
to meet the enemy, when a bullet struck his hip. Soon the 
little party was annihilated, and Saigo’s remains fell into 
his enemy’s hand. “See that no rudeness is done to them,” 
cried one of the enemy’s generals. 1 “What a mildness in 
his countenance!” said another. 2 They that killed him were 
all in mourning. In tears they buried him, and with tears 
his tomb is visited by all to this day. So passed away the 
greatest, and we are afraid, the last of the samurai. 

VI HIS WAYS OF LIVING AND VIEWS OF LIFE 

History has yet to wait for the just estimate of Saigo’s 
public service to his country; but it has enough materials 
at its command for forming right views of the kind of man 
he really was. And if the latter aspect of his life will help 
much to clear up the former, I believe my readers will 
pardon me for dwelling at some length upon his private 
life and opinions. 

First of all, we know of no man who had fewer wants 
in life than he. The commander-in-chief of the Japanese 
army, the generalissimo of the Imperial Bodyguard, and 
the most influential of the cabinet-members, his outward 
appearance was that of the commonest soldier. When his 
monthly income was several hundred yen, he had enough 
for his wants with fifteen, and every one of his needy 
friends was welcome to the rest. His residence in Bancho, 
Tokio, was a shabby-looking structure the rent three yen a 
month . His usual costume was Satzuma-spun cotton stuff, 
girdled with a broad calico obi , and large wooden clogs 
on his feet. In this attire he was ready to appear at any 
place, at the Imperial dinner-table, as anywhere else. For 
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food he would take whatsoever was placed before him. 
Once a visitor found him in his residence, he and several 
of his soldiers and attendants surrounding a large wooden 
bowl, and helping themselves to buck-wheat macaroni 
cooled in the receptacle. That seemed to be his favorite 
banquet, eating with young fellows, himself a big child of 
the simplest nature. 

Careless about his body, he was also careless about his 
possessions. He gave up a fine lot of land in his possession 
in the most prosperous section of the city of Tokio to a 
national bank just then started, and when asked its price, 
he refused to mention it; and so it remains to this day in 
the possession of the said corporation, worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. A large income from his pen¬ 
sion was spent wholly for the support of a school 1 which he 
started in Kagoshima. One of his Chinese poems reads, 

“Does the world know our family law? 

We leave not substance to our children .” 2 

And so he left nothing to his widow and children; but 
the nation took care of them, though he died a rebel. 
Modern Economic Science may have much to say against 
this “carelessness” of his. 

He had one hobby, and that was the dog-kind. Though 
he accepted nothing else that was taken as a present to 
him, anything that related to dogs he received with all 
thankfulness. Chromos, lithographs, pencil-sketches of the 
canine tribe were always very pleasing to him. It is said 
that when he gave up his house in Tokio, he had a large 
boxful of pictures of dogs. One of his letters to General 
Oyama 3 was very particular about collars for his hounds 
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“Many thanks for the specimens of the dog-collars you 
kindly sent me,” he writes. “I think they are superior to 
imported articles. Only if you could make them three 
inches longer, they would fit my purpose exactly. Make 
four or five of them, I beseech you. And one more, a little 
broader and five inches longer, I pray, etc.” His dogs were 
his friends all through his life. He often spent days and 
nights with them in the mountains. The loneliest of man, 
he had dumb brutes to share his loneliness. 

He disliked disputings, and he avoided them by all pos¬ 
sible means. Once he was invited to an Imperial feast, at 
which he appeared in his usual plain costume. As he re¬ 
tired, he missed his clogs left at the palace-entrance, and 
as he would not trouble anybody about them, he walked 
out barefooted; and that in a drizzling rain. When he 
came to the castle-gate, the sentinel called him to halt, 
and demanded of him an explanation of his person,—a 
doubtful figure he appeared in his commonest garb. “Gen¬ 
eral Saigo,” he replied. But they believed not his words, 
and allowed him not to pass the gate. So he stood there 
in the rain waiting for somebody who might identify him 
to the sentinel. Soon a carriage approached with Minister 
Iwakura in it. The barefooted man was proved to be the 
general, was taken into the minister’s coach, and so carried 
away.—He had a servant, Kuma by name, a well-known 
figure in his modest household for many years. The latter, 
however, once committed an offence grave enough to have 
his position forfeited. But the indulgent master was solic¬ 
itous about his servant’s future if discharged from his serv¬ 
ice. So he simply kept him in his house; but for many 
years he gave him not a single order to be executed. Kuma 
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survived his master many years, and was one of the deepest 
mourners for the ill-fated hero. 

A witness has this to say of Saigo’s private life: “I lived 
with him thirteen years; and never have I seen him scold¬ 
ing his servants. He himself looked to the making and 
unmaking of his bed, to the opening and shutting of his 
room-windows, and to most other things that pertained to 
his person. But in cases others were doing them for him, 
he never interfered; neither did he decline help when 
offered. His carelessness and entire artlessness were those 
of a child.” 

Indeed he was so loathe to disturb the peace of others 
that he often made visits upon their houses, but dared not 
to call for notice from inside; but stood in the entrance 
thereof and there waited till somebody happened to come 
out and find him! 

Such was his living; so lowly and so simple; but his 
thinking was that of a saint and a philosopher, as we have 
had already some occasions to show. 

“Revere Heaven; love people ,” 1 summed up all his views 
of life. All wisdom was there; and all un- wisdom, in love 
of self. What conceptions he had of Heaven; whether he 
took it to be a Force or a Person, and how he worshiped 
it except in his own practical way, we have no means of 
ascertaining. But that he knew it to be all-powerful, un¬ 
changeable, and very merciful, and its Laws to be all-bind¬ 
ing unassailable, and very beneficent, his words and actions 
abundantly testify. We have already given some of his ex¬ 
pressions about Heaven and its Laws. His writings are full 
of them, and we need not multiply them here. When he 
said, “Heaven loveth all men alike; so we must love others 
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with the love with which we love ourselves,” he said all 
that is in the Law and Prophets , 1 and some of us may be 
desirous to inquire whence he got that grand doctrine of 
his. 

And this Heaven was to be approached with all sin¬ 
cerity; else the knowledge of its ways was unattainable. 
Human wisdoms he detested; but all wisdoms were to come 
from the sincerity of one’s heart and purpose. Heart pure 
and motive high, ways are at hand as we need them, in the 
council-hall as on the battle-field. He that schemes always 
is he that has no schemes when crises are at hand. In his 
own words, “Sincerity’s own realm is one’s secret chamber. 
Strong there, a man is strong everywhere.” Insincerity, 
and its great child, Selfishness, are the prime causes of our 
failures in life. Saigo says, “A man succeeds by overcoming 
himself, and fails by loving himself. Why is it that many 
have succeeded in eight and failed in the remaining two? 
Because when success attended them, love of self grew in 
them; and vigilance departing, and desire for ease return¬ 
ing, their work became onerous to them, and they failed.” 
Hence we are to meet all the emergencies of life with our 
lives in our hands. “I have my life to offer,” he often 
uttered when he had some action to propose in his respon¬ 
sible position. That entire self-abnegation was the secret of 
his courage is evident from the following remarkable utter¬ 
ance of his: “A man that seeks neither life, nor name, nor 
rank, nor money, is the hardest man to manage. But with 
only such life’s tribulations can be shared, and such only 
can bring great things to his country.” 

A believer in Heaven, its laws and its time, he was also 
a believer in himself, as one kind of faith always implies 
the other kind. “Be determined and do,” he said, “and 
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even gods will flee from before you.” Again he said: “Of 
opportunities there are two kinds: those that come without 
our seeking and those that are of our own make. What 
the world calls opportunity is usually the former kind. But 
the true opportunity comes by acting in accordance with 
reason, in compliance with the need of the time. When 
crises are at hand, opportunities must be caused by us.” A 
man, therefore, a capable man, he priezd above all things. 
“Whatever be the ways and institutions we speak about,” 
were his words, “they are impotent unless there are men to 
work them. Man first; then the working of means. Man 
is the first treasure, and let every one of us try to be a 
man.” 

A “reverer of Heaven” cannot but be a reverer and ob¬ 
server of righteousness. “An effectual working of righte¬ 
ousness” was his definition of civilization. To him there 
was nothing under heaven so precious as righteousness. His 
life, of course, and his country even, were not more precious 
than righteousness. He says: “Unless there is a spirit in us 
to walk in the ways of righteousness, and fall with the 
country if for righteousness’ sake , no satisfactory relation 
with foreign powers can be expected. Afraid of their great¬ 
ness and hankering after peace, and abjectly following 
their wishes, we soon invite their contemptuous estimate 
of ourselves. Friendly relations will thus begin to cease, 
and we shall be made to serve them at last.” In a similar 
strain he says: “When a nation’s honour is in any way 
injured, the plain duty of its government is to follow the 
ways of justice and righteousness even though the nation's 
existence is jeopardized thereby. ***** A government 
that trembles at the word c war,’ and only makes it a busi¬ 
ness to buy slothful peace, should be called a commercial 
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regulator, and it should not be called a government.” And 
the man who uttered these words was the object of uni¬ 
versal esteem by all the ambassadors of the foreign courts 
then represented in our capital. None esteemed him more 
than Sir Harry Parkes 1 of her Britannic Majesty’s 2 Lega¬ 
tion, who as an adept in the art of Oriental diplomacy, 
was for a long time a shrewd upholder of the British in¬ 
terests on our shores. “Be just and fear not” was Saigo’s 
method of running a government. 

With such a singleness of view, he was naturally very 
clear-sighted as to the outcome of the movements then go¬ 
ing on around him. Long before the Revolution, when the 
new government was yet a day-dream even to many of its 
advocates, it was an accomplished reality to Saigo. It is 
said that, when, after many years of banishment, he was 
sent to in his isle of exile to call him back to his old posi¬ 
tion of responsibility, he told the messenger, with diagrams 
on the beach-sand, all the manoeuvres he had framed in 
his mind for the upbuilding of the new empire; and so 
true to the situation was the prescience then offered that 
the listener told his friends afterwards, that in his view, 
Saigo was not a man but a god. And we have seen his 
perfect self-possession during the Revolution,—a natural 
result of his clear vision. When it had fairly begun, there 
was much anxiety in some quarters as to the position of the 
Emperor in the new government, seeing that for well-nigh 
ten centuries his real situation had been a very undefinable 
one. Mr. Fukuba , 3 a well-known court-poet, asked Saigo 
on this wise: 

“The Revolution I desire to have; but when the new 
government is set up, where shall we place our holy Em¬ 
peror?” 
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To which Saigo’s very explicit reply was as follows: 

“In the new government we shall place the Emperor 
where he should be; that is make him personally see to the 
affairs of the state, and so fulfill his heaven-appointed 
mission.” 

No tortuosities in this man. Short, straight, clear as 
sunlight, as the ways of righteousness always are. 

Saigo left us no books. But he left us many poems, and 
several essays. Through these occasional effusions of his, 
we catch glimpses of his internal state, and we find it to be 
the same as was reflected in all his actions. Pedantry there 
is not in all his writings. Unlike many Japanese scholars 
of his degree of attainment, his words and similes are the 
simplest that can be imagined. For instance, can anything 
be simpler than this: 

“Hair I have of thousand strings, 

Darker than the lac. 

A heart I have an inch long, 

Whiter than the snow. 

My hair may divided be, 

My heart shall never be .” 1 

Or this, very characteristic of him: 

“Only one way, ‘Yea and Nay;’ 

Heart ever of steel and iron. 

Poverty makes great men; 

Deeds are born in distress. 

Through snow, plums are white, 

Through frosts, maples are red; 

If but Heaven’s will be known, 

Who shall seek slothful ease !” 2 
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The following bit of a mountain-song of his is perfectly 
natural to him: 

“Land high, recesses deep, 

Quietness is that of night. 

I hear not human voice, 

But look only at the skies .” 1 

We have space here only for a part of his essay entitled, 
“On the Production of Wealth .” 2 

“In the book of ‘Sa-den 53 it is written: ‘Virtue is a source 
of which wealth is an outcome . 5 Virtue prospers, and 
wealth comes by itself. Virtue declines, and in the same 
proportion wealth diminishes. For wealth is by replenish¬ 
ing the land and giving peace to the people. The small 
man aims at profiting himself; the great man, at profiting 
the people. One is selfishness, and it decays. The other is 
public-spiritedness, and it prospers. According as you use 
your substance, you have prosperity or decay, abundance 
or poverty, rise or fall, life or death. Should we not be on 
our guard therefore? 

“The world says: ‘Take and you shall have wealth, and 
give and you shall lose it . 5 Oh what an error! I seek a 
comparison in agriculture. The covetous farmer sparing of 
his seeds sows but niggardly; and then sits and waits for 
the harvest of autumn. The only thing he shall have is 
starvation. The good farmer sows good seeds, and gives all 
his cares thereto. The grains multiply hundredfold, and he 
shall have more than he can dispose of. Fie that is intent 
upon gathering knows only of harvesting, and not of plant¬ 
ing. But the wise man is diligent in planting; therefore the 
harvest comes without his seeking. 
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“To him who is diligent in virtue, wealth comes without 
his seeking it. Hence what the world calls loss is not loss, 
and what it calls gain is not gain. The wise man of old 
thought it as gain to bless and give to the people, and as 
loss to take from them. Quite otherwise at present. 

***** 

“Ah, can it be called wisdom to walk contrary to the 
ways of the sages, and yet seek wealth and abundance for 
the people? Should it not be called unwisdom to walk 
contrary to the law (true) of gain and loss, and yet devise 
means to enrich the land? The wise man economizes to 
give in charity. His own distress troubles him not; only 
that of his people does. Hence wealth flows to him as 
water gushes from the spring. Blessings are rained down, 
and the people bathe in them. All this comes, because he 
knows the right relation of wealth to virtue, and seeks the 
source, and not the outcome . 55 

“An old-school economy , 55 I hear our modern Ben¬ 
thamites 1 say. But it was the economy of Solomon , 2 and of 
One greater than Solomon , 3 and it can never be old so 
long as the universe stands as it did all these centuries. 
“There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty . 554 “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its right¬ 
eousness; and all these things shall be added unto you . 556 Is 
not Saigo’s essay a fit commentary on these divine words? 

If I am to mention the two greatest names in our his¬ 
tory, I unhesitatingly name Taiko and Saigo. Both had 
continental ambitions, and the whole world as their field 
of action. Incomprehensively great above all their coun¬ 
trymen both of them were, but of two entirely different 
kinds of greatness. Taiko’s greatness, I imagine, was some- 
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what Napoleonic. In him there was much of the charlatan 
element so conspicuous in his European representative, 
though I am sure in very much smaller proportion. His 
was the greatness of genius, of inborn capacity of mind, 
great without attempting to be great. But not so Saigo’s. 
His was Cromwellian , 1 and only for the lack of Puritan¬ 
ism , 2 he was not a Puritan , 2 I think. Sheer will-power 
had very much to do in his case,—the greatness of moral 
kind, the best kind of greatness. He tried to rebuild his 
nation upon a sound moral basis, in which work he par¬ 
tially succeeded. 


UESUGI YOZAN 1 —A FEUDAL LORD 


I THE FEUDAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

IS the “Kingdom of Ileaven” an impossibility in this 
poor earth of ours? Mankind has yearned after it as a 
thing not wholly unattainable, and History from its very 
beginning seems to be a succession of some undefinable 
attempts for the realization of such a kingdom upon this 
earth. Christians have taken up the echo of the Hebrew 
prophets , 2 and for the nineteen Christian centuries they 
ceased not to pray for the coming of such a kingdom 
among men. Indeed some impatient souls among us imag¬ 
ined that such was possible, and History knows of no 
higher examples of holy courage and noble self-sacrifice 
than a few bold attempts of making such a kingdom a 
practicability among the fallen sons of Adam. Savonarola’s 
Florentine Republic , 3 Cromwell’s English Commonwealth , 4 
and Penn’s “Ploly Experiment ” 5 upon the banks of the 
Delaware, were a few such attempts,—the noblest pieces 
of human valor ever enacted upon the face of the globe. 
Yet the ideal was only approximately realized. With all 
our improved machineries of governments, we ourselves 
seem to be as far removed from the haven as our ancestors 
were ten centuries ago. Indeed, so stationary appears our 
real situation that a wise man among us startles us by 
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stating that the human species has progressed in only one 
direction, and that is downward. 

Of course, tyrannies of all kinds we hate and detest. 
Despotic tyranny is now known only under the Tropics, 
and even there it will be soon done away with. But it is a 
foolishness to imagine that tyranny of any sort can make 
no entrance into ballot-boxes. Tyranny is among us so long 
as we are in league with devils, and it will not cease to exist 
among us till the last-named gentlemen are driven out en¬ 
tirely from our midst. Hence we say, of the two kinds of 
tyranny mankind has suffered from, namely the despotic 
kind and the ballot-box kind, the latter is only the lesser 
of two evils, and no more. The better or the best 1 is yet to 
come, though when and how we are cautioned not to utter. 

But let us all believe, and that unflinchingly, that no 
system can take the place of virtue. Yea more, when virtue 
does exist, systems are hindrance rather than helps. “The 
improved machineries” are intended more for binding 
robbers than for helping saints. We consider the repre¬ 
sentative system of government to be a sort of improved 
police system. Rogues and rascals are well kept down 
thereby, but no hosts of policemen can take the place of a 
saint or a hero. “Neither very bad nor very good , 15 must 
be said of this system. 

Feudalism has had its defects, and for those defects’ 
sake, we had it exchanged for constitutionalism. But we 
fear the fire that was intended to burn rats burned the 
barn also, and together with feudalism has gone away from 
us loyalty, chivalry, and much of manliness and humane¬ 
ness connected with it. Loyalty in its genuine sense is pos¬ 
sible only when the master and the subject are in direct 
contact with each other. You bring a “system” between 
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the two, and loyalty is not, as the master is now no more 
a master but a governor, and the subject no more a subject 
but a people. Then come wranglings for constitutional 
rights, and men go to parchments for settling their dis¬ 
putes and not to hearts, as they used to in days of old. 
Self-sacrifice and all its beauty come when I have my 
master to serve, or my subject to care for. The strength of 
feudalism lies in this personal nature of the relation be¬ 
tween the governor and the governed. In its essence it is 
really the family system applied to a nation. In its per¬ 
fected form, therefore, it can be no other than the ideal 
form of government, as no law or constitution is better or 
higher than the Law of Love. Do we not read in the best 
of books 1 that in the promised kingdom of the future, we 
shall be called “My people,” that “Thy rod and Thy staff ” 2 
shall comfort us? So we sincerely hope that feudalism is 
gone from us not for ever. After a few more hundred or 
thousand years of constitutional wranglings, when men 
shall have learnt that they are all children of one Father, 
and hence are brothers, we do sincerely hope that feudal¬ 
ism will return to us once more, this time in its perfect and 
glorified shape, and the true samurai shall be installed once 
more in power “to spare the vanquished, and to crush the 
proud,” and “the law of peace to found.” 

But while we are waiting for the coming of such a king¬ 
dom, let us refresh ourselves by an account of something 
very much like it, once enacted upon this terraqueous 
globe, and that in heathen Japan. Yes, before wisdom 
came from the West, the land did know the ways of peace, 
and in its own secluded manner, “the ways of man” were 
walked in, and “death was encountered with a hero’s re¬ 
solve.” 
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II THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


Yozan was a mere lad of seventeen when he came to 
the inheritance of the territory of Yonezawa in the now 
province of Uzen . 1 Born of the Akizuki family , 2 a rather 
inconsiderable daimio of Kiushu, he was adopted by the 
Uesugi, higher in rank and larger in territorial possession. 
But as we shall presently see, the adoption was a thankless 
privilege on his part, as he was thus involved in responsi¬ 
bilities, the like of which were not to be found in the whole 
land. The boy was recommended by his aunt to the elder 
lord of Yonezawa 3 as “rather reticent and meditative, filial 
piety very characteristic of him.” Unlike the common sons 
of the noble, he was singularly submissive to his tutor, 
Hosoi 4 by name, who as a scholar and man of high princi¬ 
ple, was raised to this responsible position from a state of 
total obscurity. The favorite story of a dutiful pupil often 
repeated to him by his worthy tutor was on this wise: 
“Tokugawa Yorinobu , 5 the powerful lord of Kii, always 
looked with tender care upon a scar that was left upon his 
thigh, caused by a sharp pinch given by his teacher 6 for 
some disobedience to the latter’s will. ‘This,’ the great lord 
is reported to have often declared, ‘is the warning my 
revered teacher has left on me, that on looking at it al¬ 
ways, I may always examine myself, and be true to myself 
and to my people. But alas, the scar is fading with my 
age, and with it my vigilance too.” The young Yozan 
always wept when this story was repeated to him,—a 
sensitiveness of the rarest occurence at the time when 
princes were reared in the closest seclusion, and were, as a 
rule, no more conscious of their duty toward their inferiors, 
than of the reason that kept them in power and opulence. 
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That saying of a Chinese sage “Be ye as tender to your 
people as to a wound in your body 551 seemed to have im¬ 
pressed him to the very bottom of his heart, and the text 
became to him his own , and guided him in all his future 
dealings with his people. 

The man so sensitive cannot but be religiously so as well. 
On the day of his installment in his office, he sent in the 
following oath to the temple of Kasuga, 2 his guardian 
god through his life: 

“I. The exercises, literary and military, which I have 
prescribed to myself shall I pursue without negligence. 

“II. To be a father and a mother to my people shall 
be my first and chief endeavour. 

“HI. The words that follow shall I not forget day and 
night: 

No extravagance, no danger. 

Give in charity, but waste not. 

“IV. Inconsistencies of words with actions, injustice in 
reward and punishment, unfaithfulness and indecency,— 
from these shall I diligently guard myself. 

“The above shall I strictly observe in future, and in case 
of my negligence of the same, let divine punishment over¬ 
take me at once, and the family fortune be for ever con¬ 
sumed. 

These, 

Uesugi, of the Office of Dan jo ,* 3 

Fujiwara Harunori. 

The First day of the Eighth Month 
of the Fourth Year of Meiwa (1767).” 


* His official title. 
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The work this man was to face was one, which no soul 
less than his, would dare to undertake. His adopted clan 
of Uesugi was in time before Taiko one of the most power¬ 
ful in the whole country, holding, as it did, the large and 
wealthy province of Echigo, 1 together with parts of several 
other provinces on the western coast of Japan. The clan 
was removed by Taiko to the Aidzu district, 2 and its power 
was greatly reduced thereby. Yet it was still a powerful 
clan, with a revenue of over 1,000,000 koku of rice and 
its lord was counted among the five great daimios of the 
country. Through its siding with the anti-Tokugawa 
party in the battle of Sekigahara (1600) 3 , the seat of the 
clan was again removed, this time to an out-of-the-way 
district of Yonezawa, with the reduced revenue of 300,000 
koku. Then to make bad worse, the revenue was once 
more cut off one half, and when Yozan came to be the 
chief, the Uesugi was a daimio of 150,000 koku, with sub¬ 
jects once supported by 1,000,000 koku, and all the habits 
and practices established upon the latter basis. We need 
not wonder, therefore, when we hear that the new territory 
scarcely supported the clan, that its debts amounted to 
millions, that taxes and exactions scared off the popula¬ 
tion, that penury and destitution prevailed everywhere in 
the district. Yonezawa is in the southern part of the pro¬ 
vince of Uzen, has no sea-coast, and its fertility and natural 
resources ranked very low in the country. The whole made 
the case a most hopeless one, and the dissolution of the 
clan, and the bankruptcy of the people under its protec¬ 
tion, seemed to be inevitable at no distant future. We can 
well understand the extremity to which the whole clan was 
reduced, when we hear that often-times they were unable 
to raise five pieces of gold by their united effort,—a state 
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of poverty hard to believe about a daimio, who owned 750 
square miles of land, with a population of over 100,000. 
The boy Yozan’s business was first to put a stop to this 
state of things, then to restore it to something of tolera¬ 
bility, and if his guardian god of Kasuga would bless him 
more, to make of his territory an ideal state as laid out by 
philosophic sages of old. 

Two years after his installment in the office, he made 
his first entrance to his own territory of Yonezawa. It was 
in late autumn when Nature lent sadness to the state of 
things already sad enough in themselves. As the procession 
passed by villages after villages, deserted, neglected, and 
depopulated, the sensitive heart of the young chief was 
deeply touched by the sights before him. It was then that 
his attendants observed him in his norimono diligently 
engaged in blowing at a charcoal fire in a little hibachi 
before him. “We can serve your Lordship with good fire,” 
said one of them. “Not now,” Yozan replied; “I am now 
learning a great lesson. What it is I will tell you after¬ 
ward.” In a hotel where the procession stopped for the 
night, the chief called his attendants together, and ex¬ 
plained to them a new and valuable lesson he had learnt 
that afternoon. He said: “As despair took hold of me, as 
I witnessed with my own eyes my people’s miseries, my 
attention was called to a little charcoal fire before me, 
that was on the point of going out. I slowly took it up, 
and by blowing at it gently and patiently, I succeeded in 
resuscitating it—to my very satisfaction. ‘May I not be 
able in the same way to resuscitate the land and the peo¬ 
ple that are under my care?’ This I said to myself, and 
hope revived within me.” 
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III THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 

Men are natural enemies of changes, in Japan as else¬ 
where. Young Yozan must effect changes, else salvation 
was impossible. But changes in others must begin with 
changes in one’s own self. Naturally, finance was the first 
question to be settled. Only by the utmost frugality could 
it be restored to anything like order and credit. The chief 
himself would curtail his family expense of 1,050 pieces of 
gold to 209 pieces. He would keep only nine maids in his 
household instead of fifty as before; would wear nothing 
but cotton stuff, and would eat no more than soup and one 
dish at a meal. His subjects were to be likewise econom¬ 
ical, but not in the proportion he himself would be. The 
annual allowances were reduced one-half; and the savings 
thus realized were to be used to liquidate the accumulated 
debt of the clan. This state of things must continue for 
sixteen years before the clan could be free from its pressing 
obligations! This is, however, only the negative aspect of 
the finance reform. 

“The people’s happiness is the ruler’s wealth.” “As well 
expect an egg-plant fruit from a cucumber-vine as to look 
for wealth from misgoverned people.” And no good gov¬ 
ernment is possible without right men in right places. And 
men he would have by all means, though the hereditary 
nature of the feudal government was against this demo¬ 
cratic idea of “a man according to his abilities.” Out of 
his impoverished treasury he paid very liberally to men of 
ability, and these he placed over his people in three distinct 
capacities. First, there were the governor 1 and his sub¬ 
officers 2 who were general supervisors, “fathers and mothers 
of the people,” taking upon themselves all the duties of 
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the general administrative affairs of the little state. To 
these one of Yozan’s injunctions read as follows: 

<c The child has no knowledge of its own; but she who 
mothers it understands its needs and ministers thereto, be¬ 
cause she does this from her sincere heart. Sincerity begets 
love, and love begets knowledge. Only be sincere, and 
nothing is unattainable. As is the mother to her child, so 
must the officer be to his people. If but the heart that loves 
the people lies in you , you need not lament that lack of 
wisdom in youP 

The second class of his officers were a kind of itinerant 
preachers who were to teach the people in morals and cere¬ 
monies, “of filial piety, of pity toward widows and orphans, 
of matters of marriage, of decency in clothing, of food and 
ways of eating, of funeral services, of house-repairs, etc. 55 
The whole territory was divided into twelve districts (dio¬ 
ceses) for this purpose, each with a presiding teacher 
(lay-bishop) 1 over it. These bishops were to meet twice a 
year for mutual conference, and to make occasional reports 
to the chief of the progress of their work among the people. 

The third class were policemen of the strictest kind. 
They were to detect the people’s vices and crimes, and to 
punish them severely for their just dues. Mercy they were 
to show none, and every nook and corner of villages and 
towns was to be carefully investigated. It was a diocese’s 
shame to produce offenders, and every preacher took upon 
himself responsibilities for the troubles his district gave to 
the police. 2 Yozan’s injunction to the two classes of officers 
was as follows: 

“Go with Zizo’s* 3 mercy, ye preachers, but forget not to 
carry Fudo’sf 4 justice within you. 

* God of mercy. f God of justice. 
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“Show Emma’s* 1 justice and righteous wrath, ye police; 
but fail not to store Zizo’s mercy in your bosom.” 

The three functions together worked admirably. Elis 
general administrative policies went out through the gov¬ 
ernor and his subsidiaries. But Yozan says, “To rule a peo¬ 
ple that is not taught is costly and ineffectual.” And such 
teaching was furnished by his lay-bishops, to give “life and 
warm circulation to the whole.” But teaching without dis¬ 
cipline is also ineffectual. Hence the strictest police system 
to make the teaching more effectual, and the mercy shown, 
more conspicuous. The young lord must have had no little 
insight into human nature to have enable him to frame 
such a system for governing mankind. 

The new machinery was put in operation for five years 
without meeting any molestation from any quarter. Order 
began to show itself, and hopes revived of the possible re¬ 
suscitation of the despaired-of society. Then came the trial, 
the severest of all, under which souls weaker than Yozan’s 
would have surely succumbed. Conservatives showed 
themselves,—those who love the old for its own sake, if not 
for their bellies’ sake. Renovations of any kind are objec¬ 
tionable to such men. One day, seven of the highest digni¬ 
taries of the district approached the young chief with their 
grievances, and tried to wrest from him words for the im¬ 
mediate abrogation of the new system of government. The 
chief was silent. He would have his people judge him; and 
if they objected to the new administration, he would 
willingly give its place and his own to the better and 
the abler. So he called the general conference of all his 
subjects at once. Armored and weaponed, they in thousands 


* God of justice. 
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gather in the castle, and wait for the business. Meanwhile 
our lord resorts to the temple of the god Kasuga to pray 
for the peaceful issue of the trouble. Then he meets his 
beloved subjects, and asks them if in their opinions his 
administration is against Heaven’s will. The governor and 
his associates say, No. The police, one and all, say. No. 
Captains and sergeants say, No. “Different mouths with 
one voice,” say, No. Our lord is satisfied. Vox populi est vox 
dei. 1 His mind is made up. He calls the seven before him, 
and passes sentences upon them. Five of them had halves 
of their fiefs forfeited, and “shut up within their gates for 
ever.” Two of them, the head conspirators, were dealt 
with according to the manners of samurai,—were “given 
harakiri ,” bowel-cutting, a dignified method of self-de¬ 
struction ! 

Conservatives and grumblers thus disposed of, good 
began to flow in in abundance. No reform is complete till 
this is done. The young chief is a veritable hero notwith¬ 
standing his religiosity and sensitiveness of heart. We may 
now expect a prosperous reign from him. 

IV THE INDUSTRIAL REFORMS 

Yozan’s industrial policies were two: (1) to leave no 
waste places in his territory , (2) and no idlers among his 
people. Though not naturally fertile, he thought he could 
make his land give 300,000 koku instead of 150,000, by 
sheer industry on his and his people’s part. Agriculture he 
encouraged therefore with his whole heart. So, a few years 
after he assumed the government, he went through the 
ceremony of “Earth-Worship” 2 on a grand scale. The lord, 
the governor, country-officers, village-officers, lay-bishops. 
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the heads of the police, all dressed in sacerdotal robes, pro¬ 
ceed first to the temple of Kasuga, to inform the god of 
their aim and purpose. The procession then marches to a 
piece of ground recently opened, and there with all solem¬ 
nity the chief first takes up a hand-plough, and strikes 
three times into the ground. The governor comes next, and 
strikes nine times. Then county-officers twenty-seven times, 
village-officers eighty-one times, and so on to the very 
“tiller of the soil.” The whole was a public announcement 
of the most august kind, that from that time on the earth 
was to be sacredly handled, and all blessings of life were to 
be expected from it. No bad worship after all! 

His samurai he turned into farmers in time of peace, and 
recovered thousands of acres from desolation and wilder¬ 
ness in that way. He ordered lacquer-trees to be exten¬ 
sively planted. Every samurai family was required to plant 
15 nurslings in its yard; every family other than samurai, 
5; and every temple, 20 within its enclosure. For every one 
tree that was planted above the required number, the re¬ 
ward of twenty cents was given; and for every one that 
died and was not replaced by another, a fine of the same 
sum was required. Over one million nurslings of this valu¬ 
able plant were thus planted in his territory within a very 
short period,—a matter of very great consequence to the 
posterity. A million more of kozo* 1 were planted in those 
places which allowed of no cultivation. But Yozan’s chief 
aim was to make his territory one of the greatest silk-pro¬ 
ducing districts in the land. For this a fund was required 
which his impoverished treasury was not able to supply. 
He therefore cut fifty more out of the two hundred and 


* Paper-plants, Broussonetia papyrifera. 
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nine pieces of gold which he had reserved for his family- 
expenses, and did with it as much as he could to forward 
this industry among his people. The young chief says, 
“Slender means is a large sum if long continued.” So he 
continued for fifty long years, till the few thousands of mul¬ 
berry stocks he had commenced with propagated them¬ 
selves, and his whole territory had no more space left for 
them. The Yonezawa district of to-day and its splendid 
silk-produce testify to the patience and benevolence of its 
ancient chief. The Yonezawa brand 1 now ranks highest in 
the market. 

Still waste lands remained in his territory. In a rice- 
producing country like Japan, fertility means abundance of 
water-supply, and insufficient irrigation leaves large por¬ 
tions of land in comparative sterility. Conveyance of water 
through long distances seemed an impossibility with 
Yozan’s exhausted treasury. But frugality with him meant 
no parsimony. “Give in charity, and waste not,” was his 
motto. When public welfare was assured, he could think 
of no impossibility, for he had patience to make up the 
lack in his means. So it was that the poorest of daimios 
projected and completed two of the most stupendous en¬ 
gineering works ever undertaken in Old Japan. One was 
the conduction of water for a distance of twenty-eight miles 
through viaducts and long and high embankments, 2 all of 
which are master-pieces of hydraulic engineering. The 
other was the turning of the water-course of a large stream 
through a tunnel, 1,200 feet of which was through solid 
rocks. 3 This latter work took twenty years of Yozan’s ad¬ 
ministration, and is by far the most important of his ser¬ 
vices to his territory. Among his subjects he had one Kuroi, 4 
a slow speechless man, passing for a good-for-nothing till 
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the chief found out his usefulness. The man was a mathe¬ 
matician of the rarest ability. With his rude instruments 
he made careful surveys of the territory, and planned out 
the works, which to his contemporaries, appeared like real 
madness. He completed the first, and died while engaged 
in the second. The work was continued nevertheless fol¬ 
lowing the plan laid out by him; and twenty years after its 
commencement, the tunnel was bored through from both 
ends, the lower section meeting the upper four feet below 
the latter,—a wonder of accuracy in calculation when the 
transit or the theodolite was an unknown instrument in 
the land. Deserts began to blossom, and fertility flowed in 
abundance into Yozan’s territory. Yonezawa alone of all 
northern provinces knows of no draught to this day. 

That nothing might escape the solicitous attention of the 
chief for his people’s welfare, he imported improved breeds 
of horses, stocked ponds and streams with carps and eels, 
invited miners and weavers from other provinces, removed 
all the commercial obstructions, and endeavored to develop 
in every way all the resources of which his territory was 
capable. These with his extermination of idlers from 
among his people, and their conversion into useful laborers, 
brought about changes such that the once poorest district 
in the land became a type of productivity near the close 
of his life, and has continued so ever since. 

V THE SOCIAL AND MORAL REFORMS 

One beautiful feature of Oriental knowledge is that it 
has never treated economy apart from morality. Wealth 
with their philosophers is always the effect of virtue, and 
the two bear the same relation to each other that the fruit 
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bears to the tree. You manure the tree, and the result will 
surely be fruit without your effort. You “fertilise love to 
the people,” and wealth will be a necessary outcome. 
“Therefore the great man thinketh of the tree, and he hath 
the fruit. The small man thinketh of the fruit, and he hath 
it not.” Such was the Confucianism 1 indoctrinated into 
Yozan’s mind by his worthy teacher Hosoi. 

In this lies the grandeur of all of Yozan’s industrial re¬ 
forms that his chief aim was to make virtuous people out 
of his subjects. The hedonistic view of happiness was re¬ 
pugnant to his idea. Wealth was to be had that all might 
be made “decorous people” thereby, for, said the ancient 
sage, “Decorum is known only when life’s necessities are 
had.” 2 Remarkably free from the conventionalities of the 
time, he aimed to lead his heaven-entrusted people into 
“the ways of man,” alike binding on the daimio and the 
tiller of the soil. 

Some years after he came to his office, when his other 
reforms were fairly set a-going, he revived the clan-school 
long in suspense, and named it Kojokwan 3 or the “In¬ 
stitute for the Promotion of Humility,” very expressive of 
the dominant virtue he had in view. The magnitude and 
equipment of the school were out of all proportions to the 
then financial state of the clan, for besides having one of 
the greatest scholars of the day for its provost,—Hosoi 
Heishu, Yozan’s own tutor,—it provided many free scholar¬ 
ships to enable the worthy poor of his dominion to get the 
advantage of a high-class education. For nearly a century 
after its establishment, the Yonezawa school continued to 
be a type and example to the whole country. The institute 
still remains, retaining its old name, and is perhaps the 
oldest of the kind in the land. 
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But no administration of love is complete till it provides 
means for the healing of the sick, and in this, as might be 
expected, our good chief was not wanting. A medical 
school 1 was started, for which two of the then most notable 
physicians of the country 2 were invited to be instructors. A 
botanical garden was also opened for the cultivation of 
medicinal plants, and pharmacy was taught and practiced 
on the spot with the products thus obtained. At the time 
when the European medical art was looked upon with fear 
and suspicion, Yozan caused several of his subjects to be 
trained in the new system by Dr. Sugita Genhaku , 3 of great 
celebrity as the first Japanese physician after the Dutch 
method. Once convinced of its superiority over the Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese medicine, he spared no expense to get all 
the medical apparatuses he possibly could, and deposited 
them in his school to be freely used in instruction and 
practice. Thus fifty years before Perry’s squadron appeared 
in the Bay of Yedo , 4 one of the mountain-districts of north 
Japan had the Western medicine adopted by the general 
public. Yozan’s Chinese education 5 had not made a China¬ 
man out of him. 

Of his purely social reforms, we have space for but two 
of them. 

His abolition of public prostitution was in entire ac¬ 
cordance with his views of “administration of love.” To 
the usual objection that thus might be cut off a channel 
for the vile passion to spend itself, and endanger social 
purity in other and more heinous ways, his plain answer 
was, that “if the passion is to be thus allayed, no amount 
of prostitution is enough for the purpose.” He had it 
abolished, and could keep it abolished without any social 
inconvenience whatever. 
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His instruction to the farming class,—by far the most 
important in his dominion,—on “the Institution of the As¬ 
sociations of Five and Ten” (Go-Ju-kumiai ) 1 is so char¬ 
acteristic of his ideal of the perfect state that we give it 
here entire, keeping ourselves as close to the original as pos¬ 
sible. 

“The farmer’s mission is in soil (g, tillage) and mul¬ 
berries (H, silk-raising). Diligent in these, he feeds his 
father and mother, wife and children, and gives his dues 
to the government to have its protection. But all this is 
possible by the mutual dependence of one upon another, 
for which purpose associations of some kind are necessary. 
Not that you had them not already, but as we hear of none 
that can be thoroughly depended upon, we herein institute 
anew the Associations of Five and Ten and the Associations 
of Five Villages 2 as follows: 

“I.—The members of the Association of Five* should be 
in constant intercourse one with another, share the joys 
and sorrows of each, as do the members of one and the 
same family. 

“II.—The members of the Association of Ten should 
have frequent intercourse one with another, and bear to 
the family affairs of each, a tie equal to their blood rela¬ 
tionship. 

“HI.—They of one village should be like friends in help¬ 
ing and serving one another. 

“IV.—The villages that constitute the Association of 
Five Villages should help one another in time of troubles, 
as befit true neighbors in all such cases. 

“V.—Be ye thus kindly disposed one toward another, 


* Only heads of families were counted. The rest, the same. 
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and fail not. If there is one among you who is old and has 
no child, or is young and has no parents, or is poor and 
cannot adopt sons, or is widowed, or is a cripple and 
support himself, or is sick and has no means of help, 
or is dead and is left without burial, or has met fire and 
exposed to rain and dew, or if by other calamities his 
family is in distress,—let any such who has no one else to 
depend upon be taken up by his Association of Five, and 
be cared for as its own. In case it lies not in the said Asso¬ 
ciation’s power to succor him, let his Association of Ten 
lend him its help. If his case is more than the latter can 
do for him, let his village see to the removal of his distress 
and make possible his existence. Should some calamity 
overtake one village so that its existence is endangered 
thereby, how can its neighboring villages stand aloof with¬ 
out extending help to it? The four of the Association of 
Five Villages should give it willing salvation. 

“VI.—To encourage the good, to teach the bad, to pro¬ 
mote temperance, to check luxury, and so to enable each 
to abide in his mission,—these are the aims for which these 
associations are formed. If there is one who neglects his 
farm, or follows not his trade and runs to other employ¬ 
ments, or indulges in dances, theatres, banquets and other 
laxities, such and such like should have peremptory ad¬ 
monition, first of his Association of Five, and then of Ten; 
and in case he is still refractory, he must be privily reported 
to the village authority and receive due treatment. 

February, 2nd year of Kyowa 1 (1802).” 

Not much of officialism in all these; yet we declare we 
never have seen the like of them promulgated and put into 
practice in any other portion of the globe except in Yozan’s 
dominion of Yonezawa. What is called the farmers’ guild 
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in America and elsewhere is nothing more than an indus¬ 
trial cooperation, with selfishness as its main motive. We 
should go to the Apostolic Church 1 itself to find anything 
like our chief’s Associations of farmers. 

With his polices and lay-bishops, schools and various 
“instructions,” and above all, with his own example, he 
moulded his clan of 150,000 souls to his ideals slowly but 
effectively. How far he succeeded in so doing can be seen 
by the following few extracts from an account of his do¬ 
minion given by a well-known scholar, Kuranari Ryucho, 2 
who went there for the special purpose of observing “how 
the saint rules his people.” 

“In Yonezawa there is what they call the Label-Market. 3 
Away from the habitations of men, by the side of public 
roads, sandals, shoes, fruits and other articles are exposed 
for sale with their prices labeled upon them, and their 
owners all absent. Men go there, leave the prices as 
marked, fetch the goods, and pass on, and nobody imagines 
that any stealing will be done in these markets. 

“In Lord Yozan’s government, the men highest in office 
are usually the poorest. R— 4 is his prime minister, and no 
body can be compared with him in the chief’s favor and 
confidence. Yet, as I observed his ways of living, his food 
and raiment reminded me of those of a poor student. 

“The dominion has no custom-houses and all such ob¬ 
structions to free commerce on its borders, and yet no 
smuggling is ever attempted.” 

Let not our readers imagine that we are writing here an 
idyl about some mythic land of unknown ages. The things 
of which we write were practical realities; not yet one 
hundred years have passed since they were enacted in a 
well-known portion of this globe; and if they are no more 
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realities such as they were in the days of their great en¬ 
actor, their after-influences are distinctively readable in the 
place where they were tried, and among the people who 
practiced them. 

VI THE MAN HIMSELF 

It is not fashionable in these days to make any mortals 
more than common sons of Adam, especially so if such 
happen to be heathens, “outside of the pale of grace and 
revelation;” and we are often criticized for making gods 
out of our heroes. But perhaps of all men, Yozan has the 
least need of having his faults and weaknesses counted up; 
as he himself was more conscious of such than any of his 
biographers could possibly be. He was a man in the full 
sense of the term. Only a weak man sends in oaths to a 
temple on his entrance to a responsible office. It was his 
weakness (if we may so term it) that drove him to his 
guardian god when a crisis overtook him and his clan. 
One day, while in his residence at Yedo, a roll containing 
the names of those subjects of his who were to be rewarded 
for their filial piety was sent to him for examination and 
approval. He looked it over, and ordered it to be kept in 
a drawer till his tutor’s lecture was over. It was over, but 
the important business slipped from his mind. One of his 
attendants severely reprimanded him for the negligence that 
was unforgivable in a “lord of thousand.” The chief’s 
shame knew no bound. There he sat, for the whole night in 
repentance, weeping, and “could not touch his breakfast 
because of his shame.” The next morning the tutor was 
called in, absolution was passed over him by a quotation 
from the book of Confucius, 1 and then “his food passed 
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through his throat.” Let not Historical Criticism be too 
harsh to a soul so sensitive as this. 

But nowhere do we find the transparency and integrity 
of his character more than in his home and domestic rela¬ 
tions. His frugality we have already touched upon. He 
kept up his cotton stuff and meagre table till the very end 
of his life, when the credit of his treasury was fully re¬ 
stored, and he had abundance at his command. His old 
tatami he would not replace till further remedy became 
impossible; and he was often seen patching up torn mats 
by pasting papers over them. 

His idea of home was a most exalted one. Herein he 
followed literally the words of the sage who said, “He 
alone ruleth his family who ruleth himself; and he alone 
can rule a nation whose family is in right order.” 1 At the 
time when nobody doubted the right of concubinage, es¬ 
pecially in men of his social standing, and when a few 
daimios had less than four or five concubines, Yozan had 
only one who was his senior by ten years , and under the 
following exceptional circumstance. The lady to whom he 
was wedding in his minority by their parents, 2 according 
to the then custom of the land, proved to be a born im¬ 
becile, and her intellect was never above that of a child 
of ten years of age. Her however he treated with genuine 
love and respect, made for her toys and dolls, and com¬ 
forted her in all ways, and for twenty years of their wedded 
lives he never showed any dissatisfaction with his fate. His 
other consort 3 was left in Yonezawa while they lived mostly 
in Yedo, 4 and was never allowed the dignity he attached to 
his imbecile wife. The latter of course left him no children. 

Naturally he was benignant father, and he made strenu¬ 
ous efforts for the education of his children. He clearly saw 
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the importance involved in this part of his duty, as in the 
hereditary system of the Feudal Government, his people’s 
future happiness depended wholly upon the kind of rulers 
he would leave after him. His boys he trained in “the 
knowledge of the poor,” that “they might not forfeit their 
great mission and sacrifice it to their selfish purpose.” That 
we may have a look into his ways of training his children, 
we give here one of many beautiful letters he wrote to his 
granddaughters. It was addressed to the eldest of them 1 
when she was leaving her paternal mansion to join her 
consort 2 in the metropolis. 

“Three influences make a man; his parents, his teacher, 
and his master. Each is unfathomable in beneficence, but 

the parents excel all others.Our being in this universe 

we owe to our parents. That this body is a part of theirs 
should never be forgotten. In thy service to them, there¬ 
fore, comport thyself with a heart that dissembles not; for 
if sincerity reside there (in heart), even though thou miss 
the mark, thou art not far from it. Think not a thing is 
out of thy power because of thy lack in wisdom. Sincerity 
makes up the lack thereof.The ruling of a do¬ 

minion may appear a stupendous task to thee. But know 
that the ‘root’ of a dominion is in its well-ordered families. 
And there can be no ordered families without the right 
relation of the wife to her husband. The source in dis¬ 
order, how canst thou expect a well-ordered stream?. . . . 

.In thy youthful womanhood, it is very natural that 

thy mind should often be taken up with the matter of 
dress. But forsake not the frugal habits thou hast been 
taught. Devote thyself to silk-worm raising and other 
womanly industries; and at the same time feed thy mind 
with poems and books of poetry. Seek not culture and 
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enlightenment for their own sake. The aim of all knowl¬ 
edge is to lead us into ways of virtue. Select such knowl¬ 
edge therefore as shall teach thee to do good and avoid 
evil. Poetry softens the heart. With it the moon and 
flowers abase us not, but our sentiments are lifted up 

thereby.Thy husband is to teach the people 

as their father, and thou art to love them as their mother. 
Then they honour you both as their parents; and what 
joys can excel this?. 

“To repeat the same things to thee, serve thy parents- 
in-law with all fidelity, and comfort them. With obedience 
to thy lord and husband in all quietness, may your pros¬ 
perity know no end, and may my daughter be honoured 
as a virtuous woman worthy of the land that gave her 
birth. 

“On My Beloved Daughter’s Leaving for the Metropolis: 

When Spring overtaketh thee, 

And raiment of flowers thou puttest on, 

Forget not Winter thou hast had, 

In thy father’s mountain-home. 1 

Ilarunori.” 

The hard-working abstemious man enjoyed continuous 
health of three-score years and ten. He had his early hopes 
mostly realized;—saw his clan firmly established, his peo¬ 
ple well supplied, and his whole dominion abundantly re¬ 
plenished. The clan that had not been able to raise five 
pieces of gold by their united effort, could now raise ten 
thousands at a moment’s notice. The end of such a man 
could not be anything but peace. On the 19th of March, 
the 5th year of Bunsei (1822), he breathed his last. “The 
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people wept as if they had lost their good grandparents. 
The lamentations of all classes no pen could describe. On 
the day of his funeral, tens of thousands of mourners filled 
the way-side. Hands clasped, and heads all bowed, deep 
wailings went up from them all, and even mountains, 
rivers, and plants, joined in the universal sorrow.” 


NINOMIYA SONTOK 1 —A PEASANT SAINT 


I JAPANESE AGRICULTURE IN THE BEGINNING 
OF TPIE NINETEENTPI CENTURY 

“AGRICULTURE is the ground-basis of the national 
existence”; essentially so in a country like ours, where, de¬ 
spite all its maritime and commercial advantages, the main 
support of the people comes from its soil. Natural fertility 
alone cannot support so immense a population upon so 
limited an area—48,000,000 upon 150,000 sq. miles, only 
20 per cent of which are cultivable. The land must be 
made to yield its maximum, and human genius and indus¬ 
try must be exerted to the utmost for that end. We con¬ 
sider Japanese agriculture to be the most remarkable of the 
kind in the world. Every clod of earth receives thoughtful 
manipulation, and to every plantlet that starts from the 
ground is given a care and attention well nigh bordering 
upon parental affection. The science we lacked in we sup¬ 
plied with strenuous industry, and as a result we have 
13,000,000 acres of cultivated surface, kept with all the 
nicety and perfection of market-gardens. 

Such a high degree of cultivation is possible only by more 
than ordinary industry on the people’s part. A little negli¬ 
gence is sure to call in desolation of the most unattractive 
character. We know of nothing so disheartening as a once 
cultivated field abandoned by human labor. Without the 
vigor and luxuriance of the primitive forest, the desolation 
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of the deserted field is that of black despair. For ten men 
who would dare to break up the virgin soil, not one will 
apply himself to recover the abandoned land. While the 
Americas invite the thrifty nations of the world, Babylon 1 
remains as a habitation of owls and scorpions. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Japanese 
agriculture was in a most lamentable state. The long-con¬ 
tinued peace of two-hundred years brought in luxuries and 
dissipation among men of all classes, and indolence thus 
introduced had immediate effects upon the cultivated 
fields. In many places, the revenue from land decreased 
by two-thirds. Thistles and bushes invaded the once pro¬ 
ductive fields, and what little was left in cultivation had 
to bear all the feudal dues levied from the land. Village 
after village wore an aspect of utter desolation. Honest 
labor becoming too onerous, men betook themselves to dis¬ 
honest ways. From the kind earth they ceased to look for 
her ever bounteous gifts, and by cheating and defrauding 
one another they sought to acquire what little they needed 
to sustain their ill-doomed existence. The whole cause of 
their evils was moral, and Nature refusing to reward her 
ignoble sons, brought about all the miseries that befell the 
land. Then was born a man whose spirit was in league 
with Nature’s laws. 


II BOYHOOD 

Ninomiya Kinjiro, surnamed Sontok (Admirer of 
Virtue), was born in the seventh year of Tenmei 2 (1787). 
His father was a farmer of very small means in an obscure 
village in the province of Sagami, 3 notable, however, 
among his neighbors for his charity and public spirit. At 
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the age of 16, Sontok, with his two little brothers, was or¬ 
phaned, and the conference of his relatives decided upon the 
dissolution of his poor family, and he, the eldest, was placed 
under the custody of one of his paternal uncles. 1 Here 
the lad’s whole endeavor was to be as little burdensome to 
his uncle as possible. He lamented that he could not do a 
man’s part, and to make up what he in his youth could not 
accomplish in daytime, he would work till very late at mid¬ 
night. Then came a thought to him that he would not 
grow up to be an illiterate man, an “open-blind” to the 
wisdoms of ancients. So he procured a copy of Confucius’ 
Great Learning , 2 and in the depth of night after the day’s 
full work, he applied himself assiduously to his classical 
study. But soon his uncle found him at his study, sharply 
reprimanded him for the use of precious oil for work from 
which he (the uncle) could not derive any benefit, and 
could see no practical good to the youth himself. Sontok 
considered his uncle’s resentment reasonable, and gave up 
his study till he could have oil of his own to burn. So the 
next spring, he broke up a little land that belonged to 
nobody, on the bank of a river, and there planted some 
rape-seed and gave all of his holidays to the raising of this 
crop of his own. At the end of one year, he had a large 
bagful of the seed, the product of his own hand, and re¬ 
ceived directly from Nature as a reward of his honest 
labor. He took the seed to a neighbouring oil-factory, had 
it exchanged for a few gallons of the oil, and was glad 
beyond expression that he could now resume his study 
without drawing from his uncle’s store. Triumphantly he 
returned to his night-lesson, not without some hope of 
words of applause from his uncle for patience and indus¬ 
try such as his. But no! the uncle said that the youth’s 
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time was also his, seeing that he supported him, and that 
he could not afford to let any of his men engage in so un¬ 
profitable a work as book-reading. Sontok again thinks 
his uncle is reasonable, follows his behest, and goes to mat¬ 
weaving and sandal-making after the day’s heavy work 
upon the farm is done. Since then, his studies were pro¬ 
secuted on his way to and from hills whereunto he was 
daily sent to fetch hay and fuel for his uncle’s household. 

His holidays were his, and he was not one to throw them 
away for amusements. His experiment with the rape-seed 
taught him the value of earnest labor, and he wished to 
renew his experiment upon a larger scale. He found in his 
village a spot changed into a marsh-pond by a recent flood, 
wherein was a capital opportunity for him to employ his 
holidays for useful purposes. He drained the pond, 
levelled its bottom, and prepared it for a snug little rice- 
field. There he planted some seedlings that he picked out 
of the surplus usually cast away by farmers, and bestowed 
upon them a summer’s watchful care. The autumn 
brought him a bagful (2 bushels) of golden grain, and we 
can imagine the joy of our orphan-boy who for the first 
time in his life had his life-stuff provided him as a reward 
for his humble effort. The crop he gathered that autumn 
was the fund upon which he started his eventful career. 
True, independent man was he! He learnt that Nature is 
faithful to honest sons of toil, and all his subsequent re¬ 
forms were based upon this simple principle that Nature 
rewardeth abundantly them that obey her laws. 

A few years afterward he left his uncle’s house, and 
with what little grain he gathered with his own hand out 
of the mere refuse lands he discovered and improved in 
his village, he returned to his paternal cottage now de- 
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serted for many years. With his patience, faith, and in¬ 
dustry, nothing stood in his way on his attempt to convert 
chaos and desolation into order and productivity. Declivi¬ 
ties of hills, waste spots on river-banks, roadsides, marshes, 
all added wealth and substance to him, and before many 
years he was a man of no little means, respected by his 
entire neighborhood for his exemplary economy and indus¬ 
try. He conquered all things for himself, and he was ready 
to help others to make similar conquests for themselves. 

Ill THE TEST OF HIS ABILITY 

His fame daily increasing, his worth was recognized by 
the Lord of Odawara, 1 whose subject he was, and who as 
the then Prime-Minister of the Tycoon’s Government, 
wielded an influence second to none in the Empire. So 
valuable a subject was not to be left buried in the obscurity 
of village life; but in the society of his time, when class- 
distinctions were so strong, the promotion of a peasant to 
any position of influence was possible only when he gave 
unmistakable evidence of extraordinary ability, enough to 
silence popular protest that was sure to be brought against 
any such infraction of regular social routine. The job that 
was selected for this purpose was of most disappointing 
nature to any but one of Sontok’s indomitable patience. 
Among the feudal possessions of the Lord of Odawara were 
the three villages of Monoi, Yokota, and Tosho in the pro¬ 
vince of Shimotzuke, 2 which, through the neglect of several 
generations, had gone into fearful desolation. The three 
villages once counted 450 families, and tendered as their 
annual feudal dues 10,000 bags (20,000 bushels) of rice to 
their rightful Lord. But now that wild Nature invaded 
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their fields, and badgers and foxes shared habitations with 
men, the population numbered only one-third of what it 
had been, and 2,000 bags were the utmost that would be 
levied from the impoverished farmers. With poverty came 
moral degradation, and the once thrifty villages were now 
dens of gamblers. Their restoration was attempted several 
times; but neither money nor authority was of any avail 
when the villagers themselves were confirmed thieves and 
idlers. A more sanguine master might have determined 
upon the withdrawal of the entire population, and by the 
importation of new and more virtuous labor, might have 
begun to recover the fields left desolate by his indolent sub¬ 
jects. 

But, these villages, if good for no purpose, just served 
the purpose which the Lord of Odawara had in view. A 
man who could restore these villages to their original 
wealth and prosperity might be entrusted with the restora¬ 
tion of all deserted villages (of which there were a great 
many) in the country; and he who succeeded where all 
before him had failed might be brought before the public 
as their rightful leader, and be clothed with proper au¬ 
thority without fear of discontent from the titled classes. 
This was the job then which Sontok was prevailed upon 
by his master to undertake. The peasant declined the 
honor upon the ground of his humble birth and his total 
inability for a work of so public a nature;—he a poor 
tiller of the soil, and the utmost he expected to accomplish 
in his life was the restoration of his own family-property, 
and that not by his ability, but by the inherited merits 
of his ancestors. For three long years the Lord insisted 
upon his demand from his subject, who as persistently 
maintained his modesty and request for peaceful domes- 
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ticity under his own thatched roof. When, however, the 
importunities of his worthy superior were no longer to be 
resisted, Sontok asked for permission to carefully examine 
the situation of the villages he was to revive. Thither he 
went upon his own feet, a distance of 130 miles, and for 
months remained among the people, visiting them from 
house to house, and carefully watching their ways of living; 
made a close study of the nature of the soil, the extent of 
wilderness, drainage, possible means of irrigation, etc., and 
gathered all the data for making his full estimate for the 
possible restoration of the deserted district. His report to 
the Lord of Odawara was most discouraging; but the case 
was not one to be w’holly given up. “The art of love 
(fcffl) alone can restore peace and abundance to those 
poor people,” said he in his report. “Grants in money, or 
release from taxes, will in no way help them in their dis¬ 
tress. Indeed, one secret of their salvation lies in with¬ 
drawing all monetary help from them. Such help only 
induces avarice and indolence, and is a fruitful source of 
dissensions among the people. The wilderness must be 
opened by its own resources , and poverty must be made to 
rescue itself. Let my Lord be satisfied with the revenue 
that can be reasonably expected from his famished district, 
and expect no more from it. Should one tan * of such a 
field yield two bags of rice, one bag should go to the 
sustenance of the people, and the other to the fund for 
the opening-up of the rest of the wilderness. In this way 
alone was this our fruitful Nippon opened to cultivation in 
the days of the gods. All was wilderness then; and without 
any outside help, by their own efforts, with the land’s own 


* Tan is about one-fourth of an acre. 
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resources, they made fields, gardens, roads, and cities, as 
we see them now. Love, diligence, self-help,—in the strict 
enforcement of these virtues lies the hope of these villages; 
and I should not wonder, if, ten years from this date, with 
patient application of ourselves in the work with all sin¬ 
cerity, we bring them back to their original prosperity.” 

Bold, reasonable, inexpensive plan! Who will not con¬ 
sent to such a plan? Seldom was such a scheme of restora¬ 
tion of villages ever proposed, making moral forces pro¬ 
minent factors in reforms of economic kind. It was the 
economic application of Faith. The man had a tincture 
of Puritanic blood 1 in him; or rather he was a genuine 
Japanese undefiled yet by the Greatest-Happiness-Philoso¬ 
phy of the Occidental importation. Pie also found men 
who believed in his words, his good Lord the first of all. 
How did the Western “civilization” change us within a 
hundred years or so! 

The plan was adopted, and our peasant-moralist was to 
be the virtual governor of these villages for ten years. But 
sad was he to leave the restorative work of his ancestral 
property only half-completed. To a man of his ardent 
sincerity anything but a whole-souled devotion to any 
enterprise is sin; and now that he undertakes a public 
work, his private interests are to be wholly disregarded. 
“He that would save the homes of thousands can do so 
only at the expense of his own home,” he says to himself. 
Pie gets his wife’s consent to the sacrifice of their cherished 
hope, tells all of his decisions “audibly at his ancestors’ 
graves,” finishes up his home, and like a man bound for 
another world, he leaves his native village, “burning all 
ships behind him,” and enters upon the task he so boldly 
guaranteed to his Lord and countrymen. 
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With the details of his “battles with wilderness, and 
wildness of his people’s heart,” we will not concern our¬ 
selves at present. Of arts and policies he had none. His 
simple faith was this, that “the sincerity of a single soul is 
strong enough to move both heaven and earth” He denied 
to himself all sweet things, put on nothing but cotton 
stuff’s, never ate at his people’s houses, slept only two hours 
a day, was in the field before any of his men was, re¬ 
mained there till all left, and himself endured the hardest 
of lots that befell his poor villagers. He judged his men 
with the same standard with which he judged himself,— 
the sincerity of motives. With him the best laborer is not 
he who does most work, but one who works with the 
noblest motive. A man was recommended to him as the 
hardest worker, one who did three men’s work, the most 
affable fellow, etc. To all such recommendations our 
peasant-governor was for a long time indifferent; but when 
pressed by his associates for the due reward of this “affable 
fellow,” Sontok called the man to himself, and required of 
him to perform the day’s labor in his presence in the same 
way that he was reported to do it before other officers. The 
man owned his inability to do so, and straightway con¬ 
fessed the sinister motive he had in forcing himself to three- 
men’s labor before the eyes of the attending officials. The 
governor knew by his own experience the limit of a man’s 
capacity, and he was not to be deceived by any such re¬ 
port like that. The man was punished, and sent back to 
the field with due admonition for his hypocrisy. 

Another among his laborers was an aged man, hardly 
equal to one man’s capacity. He was always found work¬ 
ing at stumps,—a toilsome job, not the kind of work that 
can make much show. There he would work even when 
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others were at rest, with an evident contentment in the lot 
he chose for himself. “Stump-digger” they called him, and 
very little notice was taken of him. But the governor’s eyes 
were upon him. On a certain pay-day, when, as was usual 
with our governor, judgement was passed upon each 
laborer according to his merit and share in the work, the 
man who was called up for the highest honor and reward 
was no other than the “stump-digger” himself, to the great 
astonishment of all, and to none more than to the man 
himself. He was to have fifteen pieces of gold (about 
$75) besides his regular wages,—an immense sum of 
money when a laborer earned only twenty cents a day. 
“I, my Lord,” exclaimed the old man, “am not worthy of 
even one man’s hire, seeing that I am advanced in age, and 
am far behind others in the work I have accomplished. 
Your lordship must be mistaken. For conscience’s sake, the 
gold is not mine.”—“Not so,” gravely remarked the gov¬ 
ernor. “You worked where no body else liked to work. 
For men’s observations you cared not, and you aimed only 
at real service to our villages. Stumps you removed cleared 
obstructions, and our work was greatly facilitated thereby. 
If I reward not such as you, by what other ways shall I 
carry on the work that is yet before me. The gift is from 
heaven to reward your honesty. Accept it with thankful¬ 
ness, and use it to add comforts to your age. Nothing 
makes me rejoice more than the recognition of such an 
honesty as yours.” 

The man weeps like a child, “his sleeves wet almost to 
be wringed.” Whole villages are impressed. One godlike 
has appeared among them, one who rewardeth openly the 
virtue that is done in secret. 

Oppositions he had many, but these he removed by “arts 
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of love.” Once it took the patience and forbearance of 
three years to reconcile to him and his ways of doing, a 
man whom the Lord of Odawara sent as his associate. 
One of his villagers was an incorrigible idler, and a vehe¬ 
ment opposer to all of his plans. The man’s house was in 
a tottering state, and his poverty he would recount to his 
neighbors as a sure sign of the weakness of the new admin¬ 
istration. It happened that a certain of the governor’s 
household was under the man’s manure-shed, which, by 
the negligence of many years, was in so rotten a state that 
a slight touch brought it down to the ground. The man’s 
wrath knew no end. With a club he came out, gave a blow 
or two to the suppliant transgressor, and pursued after him 
till he reached his master’s house. There in the front of 
the governor’s gate the man stood, and recited to the hear¬ 
ing of a large crowd that gathered around him, the severe 
ills he suffered, and the governor’s inability to give peace 
and order to the district. Sontok ordered the man to his 
presence, and in the mildest possible way, begged forgive¬ 
ness for his servant’s transgression, and continued: 

“Seeing that your manure-shed was in so fragile a state, 
I am afraid your residence also is not in the best of con¬ 
ditions.” 

“You know I am a poor man,” the man bluntly replied, 
“and I am unable to repair my house.” 

“So,” was the gentle answer of the moralist. “How is it 
then if we send men to repair it for you? Will you give 
your consent to it?” 

Taken with surprise, and already a sense of shame com¬ 
ing over him, the man replied. 

“Could I object to so kind a proposal? That is a mercy 
too great for me.” 
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He was at once sent back to his home, to pull down the 
old house, and to prepare the ground for the erection of 
the new. The next day, the governor’s men appeared with 
all preparations for the new structure, and within a few 
weeks there was finished one of the nicest-looking houses in 
the whole neighborhood. The manure-shed also was re¬ 
paired, so that it could stand any man’s touch. The worst 
of the villagers was thus brought down. Ever afterward 
none remained more faithful to the governor than this 
man. Tears always gushed out when he told afterward of 
the real humiliation he experienced then. 

Once discontent became general among the villagers, 
and no “art of love” could subdue it. Our governor 
thought he himself was to be blamed for all such. “Heaven 
punishes thus ray lack in sincerity,” he said to himself. 
One day he disappeared suddenly from among his people, 
and they all became uneasy about his whereabout. Some 
days after it was found that he had resorted to a distant 
Buddhist temple, 1 there to pray and to meditate, but 
chiefly to fast for one-and-twenty days, that he might be 
furnished with more sincerity in leading his people. Men 
were sent thither to entreat him for his speedy return, as 
his absence meant anarchy among his people, who now had 
learnt that they could not get along without him. The term 
of his fasting over, he strengthened himself with a slight 
meal, and “the day after his three weeks’ abstinence from 
food he walked twenty-five miles to his villages, rejoicing 
in his heart to hear of the repentance of his people.” The 
man must have had an iron constitution with him. 

With several years’ unabated diligence, economy, and 
above all, “arts of love,” the wilderness had fairly departed, 
and something like tolerable productivity began to return. 
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The governor invited immigrants from other provinces, and 
them he treated with more consideration than he did the 
native-born inhabitants, “because, 55 said he, “strangers need 
more kindness from us than our own children. 55 To him 
the complete restoration of any district does not mean the 
mere return of fertility to the soil, but “provisions enough 
for ten years of scarcity. 55 Therein he followed literally the 
words of a Chinese sage who said, “A country without 
nine years 5 provisions is in danger; and that without three 
years 5 is no country at all. 551 According to the views of our 
peasant-saint, then, the proudest of nations of now-a-days 
is “no nation at all. 55 —But famine set in before these pro¬ 
visions were made. The year 1833 was one of great distress 
to all the north-eastern provinces. 2 Sontok foretold the 
year’s poor harvest when eating an eggplant fruit in sum¬ 
mer. He said that it tasted very much like that of autumn, 
an evident sign that “the sun had already spent forth its 
rays for the year. 55 He at once gave orders to his people 
to sow millet at the rate of a tan to a family, so as to supply 
the deficiency of the rice-crop of the year. This was done; 
and the year following, when scarcity reigned throughout 
the neighboring provinces, not a single family in the three 
villages under Sontok’s supervision suffered from lack. 
“The ways of sincerity can know beforehand. 55 Our gov¬ 
ernor was a prophet as well. 

At the end of the promised ten years, the once poorest 
land in the empire became the most orderly, the best pro¬ 
vided, and as far as its natural fertility went, the most 
productive district in the whole country. Not only were 
the villages made to yield a revenue of 10,000 bags of rice 
as in their former days of prosperity, but they had now 
several granaries well-filled with substantial grain to pro- 
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vide for many years of scarcity; and we are glad to add 
that the governor himself had several thousand pieces of 
gold left for himself which he was to freely use for philan¬ 
thropic purposes in after years. His fame now spread far 
and wide, and nobles from all parts of the country sent 
in messengers to ask his instructions for the restoration of 
desolated villages in their provinces. Never before had 
sincerity alone given so prominent a result. So simple, so 
cheap, a man with Heaven alone can accomplish so much. 
The moral impressions of Sontok’s first public achievement 
was tremendous upon the indolent community of his time. 

IV INDIVIDUAL HELPS 

Before speaking of his other public services to his coun¬ 
try, let me narrate here something of the friendly help he 
was called upon to offer to his suffering fellowmen. Him¬ 
self a wholly self-made man, he knew of no case which 
industry and sincerity of heart could not bring up to inde¬ 
pendence and self-respect. “The universe moves on and 
on, and a stop there is not in the growth of all things 
around us. If but a man conforms himself to this law of 
everlasting growth, and with it ceases not to work, poverty, 
though he seeks it, is impossible. 55 So he said to a group 
of poverty-stricken farmers, who, complaining of the mis- 
government of their feudal lord, were on the point of 
leaving their ancestral homes, and came to Sontok for his 
guidance and instructions. “A hand-plough shall I give 
each of you, 55 he continued, “and if you adopt my way, and 
abide by it, I assure you, with it you can make a paradise 
out of your desolated field, pay back all your debts, and 
can rejoice once more in plenty, without seeking fortune 
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outside of your own land.” The men did so, accepted “a 
hand-plough each” from the saint’s hand, went earnestly 
to work as he advised, and in a few years got back all they 
had lost and more. 

A village-mayor who had entirely lost his influence with 
his people came to Sontok for his wisdom. The saint’s an¬ 
swer was the simplest that could be imagined, “Because 
love of self is strong in you,” he said. “Selfishness is of 
beasts; and a selfish man is of beast-kind. You can have 
influence over your people only by giving yourself and your 
all to them.” 

“How can I do so?” the mayor inquired. 

“Sell your land, your house, your raiment, your all,” was 
Sontok’s reply, “and whatever money you get thereby con¬ 
tribute to the village fund, and give yourself wholly to 
the service of the people.” 

No natural man can easily commit himself to so severe 
a procedure like this. The mayor asked for several days’ 
delay before he could give his decision. 

When told that the sacrifice was altogether too much for 
him, Sontok said: “I suppose you are afraid of the starva¬ 
tion of your family. Think you that if you do your part, 
I, your adviser, know not how to do my part?” 

The man returned, and did as was instructed. His influ¬ 
ence and popularity returned at once. His lack for a time 
his revered instructor supplied out of his own store; but 
soon the whole village came to the mayor’s support, and 
within a short period, he was a wealthier man than before. 

A rice-merchant in the township of Fujisawa, 1 who had 
made a considerable fortune by selling his grain at high 
prices in a year of scarcity, came very near to bankruptcy 
by successive misfortunes that befell his family. A relative 
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of his was an intimate acquaintance of Sontok, and the 
saint’s wisdom was asked to devise some means for the 
restoration of the lost property. Always very reluctant to 
confer with the people who had personal interests in view, 
he yielded to their request only after long importunity. 
His moral diagnosis of the man revealed to him at once 
the sole cause of the trouble. “The way is to give in charity 
all you have left now,” Sontok said, “and to begin anew 
with your bare hand.” To his eye, ill-gotten fortune was 
no fortune at all. A thing is ours only as we have it direct¬ 
ly from Nature by conforming ourselves to her righteous 
laws. The man lost his property because it had not been 
originally his, and that which he had left was also “un¬ 
clean,” and hence nothing could be done with it also. 

Avarice cannot be made to yield itself to such a radical 
reform without long and painful struggles. But the reputa¬ 
tion of the moral-physician was too great to doubt the 
efficacy of his prescription, and his advice was followed to 
the amazement, and (may we say) consternation of all his 
friends and relatives. The man distributed all he had left, 
amounting to 700 pieces of gold ($3,500) among his 
townsmen, and he himself went to rowing, the only “bare- 
hand” trade he was acquainted with from his boyhood. 
We can easily imagine the moral effect of such a decision 
on the man s part both upon the man himself, and upon 
the townsmen at large. All the bitterness against him 
caused by his avarice was removed at once, and those who 
rejoiced in his misfortunes now came to his help, and he 
was upon his oars only for a very short time. Fortune 
began to smile upon him, this time with the good-will of 
all his townsmen, and we are told that his latter end was 
more prosperous than his beginning. Only we are sorry 
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to hear that with age avarice returned to him once more, 
and his last days were spent in penury. Does not a book 
of Confucius say, “Misery and happiness come not by 
themselves; only men invite them”? 1 

Our teacher was not an easy man to approach. Strangers 
of whatever ranks were always repulsed at his gate with 
the customary oriental excuse “I am pressed with duty. 5 ’ 
Only the most importunate could get a hearing from him. 
Should the inquirer’s patience fail, the teacher would say, 
“My time of helping him is not come yet.” Once we are 
told that a Buddhist priest, who came a long distance walk¬ 
ing to get instruction for the relief of his parishioners, was 
bluntly refused audience; but he a patient man spread 
his garment upon the ground in front of the teacher’s 
house, and there for three days and nights he sat, believing 
that by penance and pertinacity, the teacher might be in¬ 
duced to give him a hearing. But Sontok was extremely 
wroth to hear that “dog-like” a “beggar-priest” sat near 
his gate, and he ordered him to begone at once and “pray 
and fast for people’s souls.” Such a treatment was re¬ 
peated several times before he received the priest in con¬ 
fidence, and this was he, who, in after years, was to be a 
free recipient of his gold, wisdom, and friendship. His 
friendship was always very costly to get, but when once 
procured, nothing was so precious and lasting. He could 
do nothing with false insincere men. The universe and its 
laws were against such men, and nothing in his power or 
any man’s power could rescue them from misery and 
degradation. Them he would first reconcile with the “Rea¬ 
son of Heaven and Earth,” 2 and then administer to them 
whatever human helps that might be absolutely necessary. 
“Think not you can get anything else than cucumber-fruit 
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when you plant cucumber. The thing a man planteth, the 
same he must reap also.” “Sincerity alone can turn misery 
into happiness; arts and policies avail nothing.” “An indi¬ 
vidual soul is an infinitesimally small thing in the universe, 
but its sincerity can move heaven and earth.” “Duty is 
duty irrespective its result.” Such and many like them are 
the precepts with which he helped out many a struggling 
soul that came to him for guidance and deliverance. Thus 
he stood between Nature and man, restoring to the former 
them, who, through their moral obliquity, had forfeited 
the right she so freely bestowed upon them. What are all 
the wisdoms of the West that have recently flooded our 
soil, in comparison with an evangel such as this, of our 
own kin and blood! 

V PUBLIC SERVICES AT LARGE 

His faith once worked out in the restoration of the 
three deserted villages in the province of Shimotzuke, and 
his fame thus indubitably established, he became an object 
of constant interruption by nobles from all parts of the 
country. He fenced himself against such intrusions by his 
usual blunt ways of receiving his visitors, but such as 
endured his “test of faith” were not few, and these had all 
the benefit of his wise councils and practical help. During 
his lile-time, some half-a-score nobles representing a wide 
extent of land had his services in improvement of their 
impoverished dominions, and the number of villages like¬ 
wise benefited was innumerable. Near the end of his life 
his service to the nation became so invaluable that he was 
employed by the Central Government ; 1 but the homely 
nature of his mission made him appear at his best when 
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he was among his own class of poor laborers, unhampered 
by the official and social conventionalities of the titled 
classes. The wonder is, however, that he a peasant of the 
meanest birth and the simplest culture could have managed 
himself like a “real noble” when associating with “men in 
high places.” 

Naturally his own Lord of Odawara was to get most 
from him. The large dominion attached to the castle-town 
of the same name 1 was placed under his supervision, and 
much of the desolated and waste places in it was recovered 
by his tireless industry and never-failing “arts of love.” 
The great famine of 1836 2 witnessed one of his most signal 
services to his fellowmen. When thousands of people were 
on the point of death from starvation, he was commis¬ 
sioned by his Lord (then residing in Yedo) to undertake 
their speedy relief. Sontok hastened to Odawara, then a 
journey of two full days, and asked the men in authority 
there to hand him the key to open the castle-granary for 
the immediate relief of the starving people. “Not till we 
have the Lord’s written permission,” was their rather con¬ 
temptuous answer. “All right, then,” Sontok responded. 
“But, gentlemen, seeing that during the interval between 
this and the arrival of the written permission of the Lord 
many more of our starving people shall die of hunger, I 
believe it behooves us as their faithful guardians that we 
should abstain from food as they are now doing, and 
should stay here in this office-room fasting till the return 
of your messenger. Thus we may learn somewhat of the 
nature of our people’s suffering.” Four days’ fasting was 
too horrible to think of to these officers. The key was in¬ 
stantly delivered to Sontok, and the relief was effected at 
once. Would that all guardians of people of whatever 
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clime at whatever time may be mindful of our moralist’s 
proposal when hunger waits at the people’s door, and 
officialism must go through useless formalities before it can 
bring relief to the sufferers! 

It was upon this occasion that he delivered his famous 
discourse upon “the Ways of Famine-Relief in default of 
Means for that End.” 1 His chief audience was the gov¬ 
ernor of the dominion appointed by his Lord as the chief 
executive of the provincial government. We give here 
some fragments of the discourse, as it is very characteristic 
of the man who gave it. 

“That the land famishes, the granaries are empty, and 
the people have nothing to eat,—whose blame is this but 
that of the ruler himself! Is he not intrusted with Heaven’s 
children and is it not his mission to lead them into 

good and away from evil, and so enable them to live and 
abide in peace? For this service which is expected from 
him he is paid abundantly, and he brings up his family, 
and they are safe. But now that his people are reduced to 
hunger, he thinks not himself responsible for it:—Gentle¬ 
man, I know of nothing under heaven so lamentable as 
this. At this time, should he succeed in devising some 
means of relief, well; but if not, the ruler should confess 
his sin before Heaven, and himself go to voluntary fasting 
and die! Then his sub-officers,—country-officers after him, 
and then village-officers,—they also should abstain from 
food and die, for they too have neglected their duty and 
brought death and suffering upon the people. The moral 
effect of such sacrifices upon the famished people will be 
evident at once. They will now say among themselves: 
‘The governor and his sub-officers held themselves respon¬ 
sible for the distress that is upon us, when they have really 
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nothing to blame themselves with. Starvation is upon us 
because of our own improvidence, luxury, and extrava¬ 
gance in times of abundance. We are accountable for the 
lamentable end of our honored officers, and that we should 
now die of hunger is entirely proper.’ Thus the fear of 
famine shall depart, and with it the fear of death also. 
Their mind is now at peace. Fear once gone, abundance 
of food-supply is within their reach. The rich may share 
his possession with the poor; or they may climb mountains, 
and feed upon leaves and roots. A single year’s famine 
cannot exhaust all the rice and millet of land, and hills 
and mountains have their supply of green things. The 
nation famishes because Fear reigns dominant in the peo¬ 
ple’s mind, and depriving them of energy too seek food, 
causes them to die. As ginis fired without shots often bring 
down timid birds , so men in years of scarcity are astounded 
with sound of hunger, and die . Therefore let the leaders 
of the people die first of voluntary starvation, and the fear 
of hunger shall be dissipated from the people’s heart, and 
they all shall be filled and saved. I do not believe you 
need wait for the sacrifice of your county and village- 
officers before you realize the result you aim at. I believe 
the sacrifice of the governor alone is sufficient for this 
purpose. This, gentlemen, is one way of saving your 
hungry people when you have nothing left to give them 
for their relief.” 

The discourse ended. The governor in shame and dis¬ 
may, said after a long silence, “I should say it is impossible 
to gainsay your argument.” 

The sarcasm, though seriously spoken, was not of course 
intended to be carried into practice. The relief was effected 
with the same simplicity as that which characterized all 
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his other labors,—promptness, diligence, intense sympathy 
with the sufferer, and trust in Nature and her beneficient 
laws. Grain and money were loaned to the suffering far¬ 
mers, to be paid back in instalment within five years by 
crops; and be it mentioned in honor of the simple-hearted 
peasants thus succored, as well as of the good faith in 
which the succor was offered, that the promise was faith¬ 
fully and willingly kept, not one of the 40,390 sufferers 
so relieved proving himself insolvent at the end of the 
stipulated term! 

He that is in league with Nature hastes not; neither 
does he plan works for the present alone. He places him¬ 
self in Nature’s current, as it were, and helps and enhances 
it, and is himself helped and forwarded thereby. With the 
universe at his back, the magnitude of the work astounds 
him not. “There are natual courses for all things,” Sontok 
used to say,” and we are to seek out Nature’s ways and 
to conform ourselves thereto. Thus can mountains be 
levelled and seas be drained, and the earth itself be made 
to serve our purpose.” Once he was appointed by his 
government to report upon some possible plans of draining 
the great marshes 1 on the lower course of the river Tone. 2 
If accomplished, such an enterprise would serve triple 
purposes of inestimable public benefit: it would recover 
thousands of acres of fertile land from the shallow and 
miasmatic marsh; would drain off surplus water in time 
of flood, and obviate much of damage yearly done in those 
quarters; and would afford a new and short passage be¬ 
tween the river and the bay of Yedo. The distance to be 
cute is ten miles between the marsh and the bay, and five 
miles between the two main sections of the former,—in 
all, fifteen miles of excavation through mud-hills and sand. 
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The attempt has been made more than once, only to be 
given up in despair; and the work is still there waiting 
for some master mind,—a Japanese Lesseps 1 —to carry it 
into completion. 

Sontok’s report upon this gigantic enterprise was rather 
enigmatic; but it hit the point upon which many an en¬ 
gineering work of like magnitude made ship-wreck. “Pos¬ 
sible, yet impossible,” said the report: “Possible, if the 
natural and only possible course be adopted and followed ; 
but impossible, because human nature in general is loathe 
to follow such a course. I see the demoralization of the 
district through which the canal is to be dug, and that 
must be righted first by ‘the arts of love’ as the essential 
preliminary to the work to be undertaken. Money spent 
among such people cannot but have vicious effects upon 
them, to say nothing of the amount of actual work accom¬ 
plished thereby. But the nature of the undertaking under 
review is such that little can be expected from either 
money or authority. Only a united people impelled by a 
strong sense of gratitude can do it. Let the government 
therefore apply ‘the arts of love’ upon them, comfort their 
widows, shelter their orphans, and make a virtuous people 
out of the present demoralized population. Once you have 
called forth their sincerity, the boring of mountains and 
breaking of rocks will be according to your wish. The 
way may look tortuous, but it is the shortest and most 
effective one. Does not the root of a plant contain all its 
flowerage and fruitage? Morality first, then work;—you 
cannot place the latter before the former.” 

Most of the present-day readers may sympathize with 
his government that rejected so visionary a plan as this; 
but who has watched the “Panama scandals” 2 and fails to 
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see that the main cause of the failure of that gigantic 
enterprise was moral and not financial? The gold that 
turned Colon and Panama into veritable dens of thieves 
lies buried there like so much rubbish, and to all practical 
purposes, the two oceans are as yet as far apart from each 
others as when the first shovel of dirt was removed from 
the isthmus.* Would that the great French engineer had 
possessed something of the moral foresight of the Japanese 
peasant; and instead of disbursing his six hundred millions 
wholly upon the work itself, had a part of it invested in 
human souls through “arts of love;’ 5 —then who doubts 
that Lesseps would have had two canals 1 to crown his gray 
hairs, instead of the disgraceful failure of one covering up 
the glorious success of the other? Money can do much, 
but virtue more; and he who takes into account moral 
elements in forming his plan for canal construction is 
NOT after all the most unpractical of men. 

The geographical extent of Sontok’s actual accomplish¬ 
ment in his life-time was not large, though considerable 
for a man of his social position at a time of rigid class 
distinctions. By far the most considerable of all his achieve¬ 
ments was the restoration of the Soma region 2 in the pres¬ 
ent province of Iwaki, 3 —itself a no mean district of two 
hundred and thirty villages, now one of the wealthiest and 
most prosperous in the country. The way he set himself 
to work in any work of magnitude was perfectly simple. 
He would first concentrate his whole energy upon one 
typical village,—usually the poorest in the district,—and 
by sheer dint of industry would convert it into his ways. 


* Now accomplished by American gold, against our prophecy. 
Great is Mammonism ! 4 
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This is usually the hardest part of the whole business. The 
one village first rescued, he had as a base to start from for 
the conversion of the whole district. He always infused 
a kind of missionary spirit among his peasant-converts, 
who were required to help their neighboring villages as 
they themselves were helped by their teacher. With a 
striking example furnished before their very eyes, and with 
help freely afforded by the men under the new inspiration, 
the whole district was brought to adopt the same method, 
and conversion was effected by a simple law of propaga¬ 
tion. “The method that can rescue a village can rescue 
the whole country; the principle is just the same,” he used 
to say to his inquirers. “Let us apply ourselves devotedly 
to this one piece of work; for the example may serve to 
save the whole nation in times to come,” he observed to 
his disciples while preparing plans for the restoration of a 
few desolated villages in the Nikko 1 district. The man 
was conscious of his possession of the everlasting laws of 
the universe, and no work was too difficult for him to at¬ 
tempt, nor too easy to require his whole-souled devotion 
to it. 

Naturally he was a hard-working man till the very close 
of his life. As he planned and worked for the distant 
future as well, so his works and influences still live with 
us. Many a smiling village of his own reconstruction wit¬ 
nesses to his wisdom and the permanence of his plans; 
while scattered through different parts of the empire are 
to be found societies of farmers bound by the name and 
teaching of this man, to perpetuate the spirit he made 
known to the disheartened sons of toils. 


NAKAE TOJU 1 —A VILLAGE TEACHER 


I TEACHING IN OLD JAPAN 

“WHAT kind of schooling had you in Japan before we 
Westerners came to save you? You Japanese seem to be 
the cleverest set of people among heathens, and you must 
have had some training, moral and intellectual, to make 
you what you have been and are.” 

Such are the questions, and oftentimes their tone, put 
to us by some civilized Westerners, when some of us ap¬ 
peared in their midst, fresh from our country. To which 
our answer has been somewhat as follows: 

“Yes, we had schooling, and considerable of it. We be¬ 
lieve, at least, eight out of the Ten Commandments 2 we 
learnt from the lips of our fathers while in our mothers* 
laps. We knew that might is not right, that the universe 
does not stand upon selfishness, that stealing is not right 
in whatever form it appears, that life and property are not 
after all the things we should aim at, and many other 
things. We had schools too and teachers, quite different 
from what we see in your great West and now imitated in 
our land. First of all, we never have thought of schools as 
shops for intellectual apprenticeship. We were sent there 
not so much for earning livelihood when we had finished 
with them, as for becoming true men, kunshi , 3 as we 
called them, akin to gentlemen in English. Then too, we 
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were not taught on a dozen different subjects at the same 
time. We had only two lobes of the brain then as now, 
and not a dozen; and our old teachers thought (we think, 
wisely,) that we must not be crammed with knowledges 
of all kinds in a few years. This was one good feature of 
our old system of education. We were taught considerable 
in History, in Poetry, in Manners; but chiefly in Morals, 
and that of practical kind. Morality of the speculative, or 
theosophical, or even of theological kind, was never forced 
upon us in our schools. Our Buddhist scholars indeed, in 
their mountain recesses, did dispute about the number of 
hairs upon the carapace of the fabulous turtle, and other 
subjects of hair-splitting nature; but we who lived in the 
plains below, and had to deal with the practical affairs of 
men, were spared from conscientious scruples about these 
and similar questions. In a word, we were never taught 
in theology in our schools. We had temples (churches) 
to resort to for that purpose, and our schools were free 
from the sectarian wranglings often witnessed in other 
lands. This was another good feature of our old system of 
education. 

“Then also we were not taught in classes. The grouping 
of soul-bearing human beings into classes, as sheep upon 
Australian farms, was not known in our old schools. Our 
teachers believed, I think instinctively, that man is un- 
classifiable, that he must be dealt with personally, i.e. face 
to face and soul to soul. So they schooled us one by one, 
each according to his idiosyncracies, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. They knew every one of us by his name. And 
as asses were never harnessed with horses, there was but 
little danger of the former being beaten down into stu¬ 
pidity, or the latter driven into valedictorians’ graves. 1 
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The system of education based upon the survival-of-the- 
fittest principle, 1 as the modern one seems to be, was con¬ 
sidered to be urcfittest for making generous, man-loving 
kunshi (gentlemen). In this respect, therefore, our old- 
time teachers agreed with Socrates 2 and Plato 3 in their 
theory of education. 

“So naturally the relation between teachers and students 
was the closest possible. We never called our teachers by 
that unapproachable name, professors. We called them 
sensei , “men bom before,” so named because of their prior 
birth, not only in respect of the time of their appearance 
in this world, which was not always the case, but also of 
their coming to the understanding of the truth. As such 
they claimed from us the highest veneration, akin to that 
which we were asked to show toward our parents and 
feudal lords. Indeed, sensei , parents, and kimi (lord) 
constituted the trinity of our worshipful regard; and the 
most vexing question for the Japanese youth was which he 
would save if the three of them were on the point of 
drowning at the same time, and he had ability to save but 
one. 4 It was considered, therefore, a virtue of the highest 
kind for deshi (disciples) to lay down their lives for the 
sake of their sensei (master) ; while we never have heard 
of students dying for their professor in our modern regime 5 
of education. 

“It was this our idea of relationship between ‘sensei’ 
and ‘deshi,’ which made some of us able to comprehend 
at once the intimate relation between the master and his 
disciples which we found in the Christian Bible. When 
we found written therein that the disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord; 6 or that the good 
shepherd gives his life for the sheep, 7 and other similar 
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sayings, we took them almost instinctively as things known 
to us long before; and we often wondered how those 
Christians whose idea of master is only professor, and of 
disciple, only student, could have comprehended these 
teachings of the Scripture which they came to teach us. 

“We do not maintain of course that the old was superior 
to the new in every respect. But we do maintain that the 
old was not all bad, and the new is not all good and per¬ 
fect. The new is yet to be much improved, and the old is 
yet to be resuscitated. As yet we cannot advise ourselves 
to give up the old and owe our allegiance to the new 
altogether.” 

So we expressed ourselves, as we still continue to express 
ourselves, and we were not received with much applause. 
They thought, that is, these Westerners did, that we were 
not so docile, and pliable, as they imagined we were. That 
we may further maintain our “stubbornness,” “non-re¬ 
ceptivity,” and “anti-foreignism,” we give in this essay the 
life of a man whose name we revere as one of our ideal 
school-teachers (sensei). Thereby we mean no more than 
to give a clue or two to those our good friends of the West 
who have the education of the Japanese youths at heart. 

II EARLY YEARS AND AWAKENING TO 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

It was in the year 1608 of the Christian era, 1 only eight 
years after the battle of Sekigahara, and seven years be¬ 
fore the fall of Osaka, 2 when as yet men’s chief business 
was to fight, and women’s to weep, and letters and phi¬ 
losophies were thought unworthy to be pursued by prac¬ 
tical men of the world, that one of the saintliest and most 
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advanced thinkers that Japan has ever produced was born 
in the province of Omi, 1 on the west bank of Lake Biwa, 2 
near which the Hira 3 rears up its rounded head, and casts 
its shadow upon the glassy lake below. Brought up mostly 
by his grandparents, in the island of Shikoku, away from 
his paternal residence at Omi, he early showed sensitive¬ 
ness unusual in one of his age, and in the son of a samurai 
trained mostly in the arts of war. It was in the eleventh 
year of his age that a text from Confucius’ Great Learning 
roused in him an ambition which was to shape the whole 
of his future career. Therein he read: From the Emperor 
down to the commonnest people, man's chief ami is in the 
right ordering of his life. “Here is this book, oh Heaven 
be thanked,” he then exclaimed; “and can I not by at¬ 
tempting be a saint myself!” He wept, and the impression 
remained with him through his life. “Be a saint,”—what 
an ambition this! 

But the boy was not a mere over-sensitive weakling, 
bent wholly upon prayers and introspection. Once a mob 
attacked his grandfather’s house, and he was among the 
first that rushed into their midst, a sword in his hand, and 
repelled them successfully, and “then was calm as before.” 
He was but thirteen years of age then. 

About the same year, he was sent to one Tenryo, 4 a 
Buddhist priest of great learning, to be trained in the arts 
of poetry and hand-writing. Of the many questions that 
the precocious youth put to his teacher, the following was 
very characteristic of him: “You tell me,” Toju said, “that 
when Buddha 5 was born, he pointed one hand heaven¬ 
ward and the other earthward, and said, ‘I alone of all 
beings in heaven above and under the heaven, am worthy 
of honor”; 6 —is he not the proudest of men under heaven; 
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and how is it possible that my revered master owns him 
as his ideal?” The boy never liked Buddhism 1 afterward. 
His ideal was perfect humility, and Buddha was not such 
a man. 

When he was seventeen, he was able to obtain the com¬ 
plete set of Confucius’ Four Books? showing the scarcity 
of books at that time. This whetted his appetite for learn¬ 
ing more than ever, and he was found devoting all his stray 
hours to acquiring of knowledge from the precious store 
now in his possession. At the time, however, when the 
samurai’s chief business was to fight, and book-reading 
was despised as a work fitted only for priests and recluses, 
the young Toju was compelled to carry on his study in all 
privacy. Ilis day-time was spent wholly in the use of arms, 
and he gave himself to his books only in the night-time. 
But his secrecy was not to remain undiscovered. One day, 
one of his comrades addressed him as “Confucius,” in 
evident derision of his nightly devotion to his books, as well 
as of his benignant temper wholly exceptional among the 
rude combative youths of the time. “You, ignoramus, 
you!” the gentle youth was now heard in indignation. 
“Holy Confucius is dead now for two thousand years. 
Meanest thou by that epithet to blaspheme the saint’s 
name, or to deride me for my love of knowledge? Poor 
fellow! War alone is not the samurai’s profession, but the 
arts of peace as well. An unlettered samurai is a chattel, 
a slave. Art thou satisfied with thy being a slave?” Toju’s 
thundering had its effect. The fellow owned his ignorance, 
and was silent ever afterward. 

He was now twenty-two. His good grandparents were 
now gone, and he had recently lost his father, with whom 
he had been only for a short time in his life. Adversities 
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made him more sensitive, tearful, and compassionate. His 
sole concern was now his mother whom he left at Omi. 
He was now daily growing in fame for his learning and 
purity of character, and honors and emoluments were wait¬ 
ing for him in abundance. But to him a single woman, his 
mother, was weightier than all the world. She was to claim 
his whole attention from this time on. 

Ill MOTHER-WORSHIP 

His first attempt was to call his mother to his side, and 
to serve his lord in the province of Iyo. 1 In which failing 
he made up his mind to leave his lord, and to cling to 
his mother. This conclusion he reached only after severe 
struggles in his mind. He prepared a letter addressed to 
his lord’s chancellor, wherein he stated the motives that 
induced him in his peculiar circumstance to prefer the 
service of his mother to that of his lord. “I carefully 
weighed the two duties in my mind,” was one of the say¬ 
ings. “My lord can invite with salaries any number of 
servants such as I, but my old mother has none to depend 
upon except my poor self.” His “trinitarian” scruples 2 thus 
disposed of, he made his way to his mother’s home, leaving 
behind him all his possessions now amounting to a con¬ 
siderable sum in grain, houses, and furnitures. 

He was now by his mother’s side, to his entire satisfac¬ 
tion ; but means to comfort her was wholly wanting. When 
he reached her home, he had only a hundred mon 3 (one 
sen 4 in our present currency, perhaps a yen in value) left. 
With it he bought a little sake, and a scholar and sensei 
now turned himself into a pedler, and went round the 
neighboring villages to sell the liquor with little interest 
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on it; all for his mother’s sake. Also he disposed of his 
sword, “the samurai’s soul” and got ten pieces of silver for 
it. This he lent out to the villagers; and a small interest 
coming therefrom was another source of supply to the 
humble existence of the little family. The master felt not 
the slightest shame in all these menial labors. His heaven 
was in his mother’s smiles, and nothing was too costly to 
have one of them. 

For two years he lived in this state of menial obscurity. 
From what we gather from his writings, these were among 
the happiest years of his life. Away from his mother, he 
could not very well sleep at night, “remembering her in 
my dreams, as I rolled from side to side upon my bed.” 
As we shall see afterward, his whole system of morality 
was centred in filial duty (^, we shall call it filiality ), 
and lacking in this pivotal duty, he lacked in all, and hence 
his uneasiness. His aim of life, we know what it was; and 
to be a saint, a perfect man, was grander in his eyes than 
to be a scholar and philosopher. But the world needed him 
in the latter capacity as well, and he was finally prevailed 
upon to give his knowledge to the public. 

IV THE SAINT OF OMI 

He was twenty-eight years old, when leaving his pedler’s 
business, he opened a school in his village. Nothing was 
simpler then than to start a school. His own house served 
as a dormitory, a chapel and a lecture-hall at the same 
time. Confucius’ image was hung up in the right place, and 
incense was burnt in his honors with due ceremonies by 
the master attended by his pupils. Sciences and mathemat¬ 
ics found no place in its curriculum. The Chinese classics, 
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some history, poetry-making and hand-writing constituted 
the whole of the topics then taught. A modest, unseen 
business, this of school-teaching. Its influence was felt only 
very slowly,—the work envied by angels, and despised by 
the show-loving men of the world. 

Established there in that out-of-the-way section of the 
country, his life was a smooth continuity of peaceful enjoy¬ 
ment to its very close. Only accidentally his name was 
brought to the public notice, as we shall see soon after¬ 
ward. Notoriety he hated above all things. His mind to 
him a kingdom was, and he had his all, and more than 
all, within himself. We hear of his taking constant interest 
in the affairs of his village; of his interceding for a villager 
prosecuted before the provincial court; of his teaching in 
“the ways of man” the very coolies who carried him in a 
kago; 1 and of a few such incidents preserved by his simple 
neighbors. And such were in entire accordance with his 
views of life. Here is what he said “on the accumulation 
of virtue 55 : 2 

“All men hate bad names, and love good names. And 
as small deeds, unless accumulated, make not names, the 
small man takes no thought of them. But the kunshi de¬ 
spises not small deeds that come to him day by day. Great 
deeds he also does if they come in his way; only he seeks 
them not. Great deeds are few, and small deeds are many. 
The former make names; but the latter virtue. The world 
seeks great deeds, because name is what it loves. If done 
for the name’s sake, however, even great deeds become 
small. A kunshi is he who makes virtue out of many small 
deeds. Indeed, no deed is greater than virtue. Virtue is 
the source of all great deeds. 55 

One thing was very peculiar in his teaching. He made 
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very much of virtue and character, and very little of letters 
and intellectual attainment in his pupils. Here is his idea 
of what a true scholar is: 

“ ‘Scholar 5 is a name for virtue, not for arts. Literature 
is an art, and a man with an inborn genius for it has no 
difficulty in becoming a man of letters. But though pro¬ 
ficient in letters, he is not a scholar, if he lacks in virtue. 
He is an ordinary person knowing letters. An illiterate 
man with virtue is not an ordinary person. He is a scholar 
without letters. 55 

For years, the teacher led a “mute inglorious life, 55 un¬ 
known save to the narrow circle in his vicinity, when Pro¬ 
vidence sought him out in his obscurity, and made him 
known to the world. A young man 1 started from Oka¬ 
yama 2 to seek out a saint in the land, whom he might own 
as his sensei. He had no better aim in this singular search 
than had the magi of old in their search after the King 
of the Jews. 3 On he sped toward the east, toward the 
capital of the country, 4 where, he naturally thought, can 
be found saints, as well as kings and other notables. He 
came to Omi and there stopped at a country hotel for a 
night. In a room next to his, separated only by a thin 
partition, were two travellers, evidently of but recent ac¬ 
quaintance with each other. The conversation they were 
engaged in attracted the youth’s attention. One of them, 
a samurai, was telling his experience on this wise: 

“I had gone up to the capital on my lord’s errand, and 
was on my way home entrusted with several hundred 
pieces of his gold. I usually carried them close to my body; 
but on the day I reached this village, contrary to my usual 
custom, I fastened the purse to the saddle of the horse 
which I had hired for the latter part of the day. I reached 
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my hotel, and forgetful of the treasure on the saddle, I 
sent the horse away with its betto / and came to the knowl¬ 
edge of my fearful loss only some time afterward. You 
can imagine the extremity to which I was driven. I knew 
not the name of the betto, and to seek him out was an 
impossibility. Or even if I could, what availed me if he 
had disposed of the gold already. My absence of mind 
was inexcusable. There was but one way left of explaining 
myself to my lord.”—(Human life was not very costly 
then). “I prepared letters, one to the chancellor, and 
others to my relatives, and resolutely made up my mind 
for the last hour.” 

“While in this state of inexpressible anguish, now late 
in midnight, I heard somebody knocking hard at the hotel 
door; and I was soon informed that a man in a cooly’s 
raiment wanted to see me. I met him, and to my great 
amazement, he was no other than the betto who had car¬ 
ried me upon his horse that same afternoon. ‘Sir Samu¬ 
rai:’ he addressed me at once, ‘I believe you left an im¬ 
portant thing upon the saddle. I found it after I reached 
my home, and I came back for the purpose of handing 
it to you. Here it is.’ So saying, he placed the purse before 
me. I knew not where I was; ecstasy transported me. But 
recollecting myself, I said, ‘Man, I owe my life to you. 
Take a fourth of this as the price of my existence. You 
are to me another father.’ But the cooly was immovable. 
‘I am not entitled to any such thing. The purse is yours, 
and it is entirely just that you should have it.’ So saying 
he would not touch the gold placed before him. I forced 
upon him fifteen pieces, then five pieces, two pieces, and 
finally one piece, without success. ‘As I am a poor man,’ 
he said at last, ‘pray give me 4 mon (4-hundredths of a 
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cent) for a pair of strawsandals, as I came all the way 
from my home four riis 1 (10 miles) away for this special 
purpose.’ The utmost I could force upon him was only two 
hundred mon (2 cents), and he was on the point of going 
gladly away. Stopping him I said, Tray tell me what made 
you so unselfish, so honest, so true. Never in this age have 
I thought of finding such an honesty upon this earth.’ 
‘There lives in my village of Ogawa,’ 2 the poor man an¬ 
swered, ‘a man by the name of Nakae Toju, who teaches 
us villagers of these things. He says gain is not the aim of 
life, but honesty, righteousness, and the ways of man. We 
villagers all hear him, and walk by his teachings.’ ” 

The young man heard the story. He clapped his knee, 
and exclaimed, “Here is the saint I seek after. I will go 
to him tomorrow morning, and be made his servant and 
disciple.” The day after he proceeded at once to Ogawa 
Village, inquired after the saint, and found him. He con¬ 
fessed his purpose of coming there, and humbly implored 
the teacher to accept him into his discipleship. Master 
Toju is surprised. He is a village-teacher, and he is no 
man to be inquired after by a gentleman from a distant 
province. He as humbly declines the young samurai’s re¬ 
quest. The latter is importunate. He would not move 
away from his sworn master. But the teacher also is deter¬ 
mined. The stranger must be entirely mistaken, for he 
(Toju) is not a sensei for any but the village-children. 
Now it was a rivalry between importunity and modesty, 
and both determined to hold its ground to the end. 

As neither words nor entreaties could avail to win the 
master’s favour, the samurai made up his mind to over¬ 
come the saint’s modesty by sheer importunity. So by the 
entrance-gate of the master’s house, he spread his upper 
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garment, and there in a posture befitting a gentleman, 
with swords on his side, and hands upon his knees, he sat, 
exposed to the sun, dews and the comments of the passers- 
by. It was summer-time, and mosquitoes are troublesome 
in those regions. But nothing could break his upright 
posture as well as his heart bent upon its single aim. For 
three days and nights, his silent request went up to the 
master within, without drawing from him a word of con¬ 
sent. It was at this time that Toju’s mother, his almighty 
mother, interfered on the youth’s behalf. Should such 
sincerity of request be turned away without acceptance on 
her son’s part, thinks the mother. Might he not just as 
well take the young man in to his discipleship, and be 
more honorable for so doing than not? The master begins 
to reconsider the situation. What his mother thinks right 
must be right. He yields at last, and the samurai becomes 
his deshi. The same was Kumazawa Banzan, 1 the future 
financier and administrator of the powerful clan of Oka¬ 
yama, an introducer of many permanent reforms still visi¬ 
ble in the land he superintended. Had Toju no other 
disciple than this man, he would yet be remembered as 
one of the nation’s greatest benefactors. We need a sepa¬ 
rate essay for the pupil to fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the work now entrusted to the teacher’s hand. How 
does Providence bring to light, the gems that love the 
shadows of night! 

One more episode finishes up all that is worth noting of 
the outward life of this silent man; and that was a visit 
paid him by the Lord of Okayama, 2 to whom Banzan, now 
his subject, communicated the grandeur of his master’s 
character. Such a visit was entirely exceptional at that 
time of rigid class distinctions; and when we remember 
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that Toju was yet an unknown man, and the daimio, one 
of the greatest in the land, the visit was a condescension 
of the rarest kind, honorable, alike to him who paid it, as 
well as to him who called it forth. Contrary to the ex¬ 
pectation of the great daimio, however, he found the 
master and his village wholly unprepared to receive so 
great a guest. With his large retinues, he proceeded to the 
master’s residence, and found him there explaining the 
Book of Filiality 1 to several of the village-children. When 
it was announced that the Lord of Okayama was in for 
the special purpose of seeing him, he sent back word that 
he would like the guest to wait for him at the house-en¬ 
trance till the lecture was over. Never before had the 
daimio received such strange treatment. But there he 
waited, his whole retinues with him, while the teaching 
went on within, as if nothing special was going on outside. 
The great guest was received with no more ceremony than 
that due to common humanity. When asked to enter the 
Lord’s service as his master and councillor, the teacher 
declined by saying that his mission was in his village, and 
with his mother. The utmost the Lord succeeded in this 
extraordinary visit was a consent to have his name enrolled 
among the master’s disciples, and a promise to have his 
eldest son sent to Okayama in his stead. He who was so 
humble to a poor young man coming for his instruction 
was so dignified to a prince coming in all his glory. He 
certainly was worthy of the name which the nation at 
large came to confer upon him, the Saint of Omi. He 
became an object of universal admiration, and many other 
daimios came to him for the special purpose of having his 
counsels upon the affairs of their dominions. 

Before closing this part of his otherwise very uneventful 
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life, our Western readers would like to know of the mas¬ 
ter’s relation to his wife, as they seem to judge a man 
more by this relation than by any other. He was a Con- 
fucian and a monogamist of the highest order. In ac¬ 
cordance with the injunction of the Chinese sage, 1 he was 
married at thirty. It so happened, however, that the lady 
who became his consort was not very remarkable for her 
physical beauty; and the mother, solicitous of the disrepute 
his family might suffer, urged upon him remarriage, as 
such was not uncommon under similar circumstances. 
But the mildest of sons who would hear to almost any¬ 
thing that his mother wished to have done, was disobedient 
in this case; for he said, “Even the mother’s word is not 
in force if contrary to Heaven’s laws.” So the lady stayed 
with him all her life, gave birth to two children, and was 
one of those typical Japanese wives “who shun all honors 
that their husbands may be honored thereby.” It was this 
spiritual beauty of hers that suggested to him an ideal 
womanhood as depicted in his brochure entitled “Instruc¬ 
tions to Women.” 2 Therein we read: “The relation of man 
to woman is that of Heaven to Earth. Heaven is strength 
(virtus) , 3 and all things have their origin in it. Earth is 
receptive. It accepts what Heaven makes, and nurtures 
Herein is the harmony between a man and his wife. The 
former originates, and the latter completes, etc.” I believe 
Christianity itself has no objection against such considera¬ 
tion toward womankind. 

V THE INWARD MAN 

His outward poverty and simplicity were out of all pro¬ 
portion to his inward wealth and variety. He had a large 
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kingdom within of which he was a perfect sovereign. His 
outward tranquility was nothing but the natural result of 
his inward satisfaction. Indeed we may say of him, as was 
said of another angelic man, that “he was nine parts spirit, 
and only one part flesh.” I wonder whether we with all 
our improved Soteriology 1 and Eschatology 2 are half as 
happy as this man was. 

Only very recently his works were carefully edited and 
collected by two of his distant disciples, and we have now 
before us ten good-sized Japanese volumes of his writings, 3 
the whole opening up a vista before us of the soul that 
once was a reality among us, at the time when we might 
almost doubt the existence of systematic thinking in Japan. 
The books comprise a short sketch of his life, the remini¬ 
scence of his villagers about him, his commentaries upon 
the Chinese classics, lectures, essays, dialogues, letters, 
stray-thoughts, table-talks, and poems both Japanese ( uta) 
and Chinese (shi ). We can do no more than to introduce 
our readers to what was in the man. 

There were two distinct stages in his intellectual career. 
The first was when he with his countrymen of the time 
was brought up in the conservative Chu philosophy, which 
above all other things, enforced ceaseless examination into 
one’s own self. We can imagine the sensitive youth made 
doubly sensitive by his constant introspection into the lack 
and weakness within himself, and all the effects of undue 
self-examination are plainly visible in his early life and 
writings. His Notes and Commentaries upon Great Learn¬ 
ing , 4 composed in his twenty-first year, was written under 
this mood. We fear his natural modesty under the pres¬ 
sure of disheartening philosophy would have turned him 
into a morbid recluse, as it did many souls like him, had 
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not a new hope been reached out to him in the writings of 
that progressive Chinese, Wang Yang Ming . 1 We have 
had already some occasion to refer to this remarkable phi¬ 
losopher when we spoke of our great Saigo. I think I am 
stating a well established fact in Japanese History when I 
state my own observation that the Chinese culture in the 
form of Yang-Ming-ism has never produced timid, fearful, 
conservative and retrogressive people out of us. I believe 
all thoughtful critics of Confucius now agree that the sage 
himself was a very progressive man. It was his retrogres¬ 
sive countrymen who construed him in their own light, 
and made him appear so to the world. But Yang Ming de¬ 
veloped the progressiveness that was in Confucius, and 
inspired hopes in such as were inclined to understand him 
in that light. The same helped our own Toju to see the 
sage in the new light. The Saint of Omi was now a prac¬ 
tical man. Here are some of his Yang-Ming-isms: 

“Press right on, though thy ways be dark; 

Skies may clear ere thy course is done .” 2 

“Tightly pull, man, thy heart’s string, 

Prepare for a resolute march; 

A case is known of an arrow, 

Piercing through a flinty rock .” 3 

“He loves his life who his life forsakes 

For Ways that no like or higher know .” 4 

Who can make a quiet village-teacher out of these? 

We have said he wrote commentaries upon the Chinese 
Classics. Indeed, these form by far the most important 
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part of all his writings. But let not our readers imagine 
that Toju was a commentator in the ordinary sense of that 
term. He was a most original man, and his natural 
modesty alone made him resort to this kind of literature 
for expressing himself. That he expressed perfect freedom 
in handling the ancient writings was evident from the 
words he often repeated to his pupils. “These Discourses 
of the holy men of old contain many things in them that 
are not applicable to the present state of society.” So 
saying, he made an expurgated edition of the same for use 
in his school. Had he lived to-day, he would have made 
a fine subject for a heresy trial! 

That he clearly made distinctions between man-made 
Laws ('££, nomos) and eternally-existing Truth (JH, logos) 
is shown by the remarkable saying of his as follows: 

“The truth is distinct from the law. Many taking one 
for the other are greatly mistaken. The law changes with 
time, even with saints in their land,—much more when 
transplanted to our land. But the truth is from eternity. 
Before the name of virtue was, the truth was and pre¬ 
vailed. Before man was, space had it; and after he shall 
have disappeared, and heaven and earth have returned to 
nothingness, it will abide. But the law was made to meet 
the need of time. When time and place change, even 
saints 5 laws, if forced upon the world, are injurious to the 
cause of the truth . 55 

And this was spoken when the so-called Classical Books 
(SU) were considered as inerrant as the Bible to the 
extreme inspirationists 1 in our day. Commentaries written 
in such a spirit as this cannot but be bold, striking and 
new. 

Yet with all his fearlessness and independence, nothing 
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was more remarkable in his ethical system than the fore¬ 
most position he gave to the virtue of humility. To him 
it was the primal virtue out of which all other virtues 
came, and without which a man lacked in all things. “Un¬ 
less the scholar first purges himself of his spirit and seek 
the virtue of humility, with all his learning and abundance 
of genius, he is not yet entitled to a position above the 
slough of low commonalty.” “Fullness invites loss; humil¬ 
ity is Heaven’s law. Humility is emptiness. When the 
mind is empty, the judgement of good and bad comes by 
itself.” Explaining the meaning of the word emptiness , he 
has this to say: “From of old, he that seeks the truth 
stumbles at this word. Because spiritual, hence empty; 
because empty, therefore spiritual. Consider this well.” 

As for attaining this hight of virtue, his method was 
very simple. Said he: “If to cherish virtue is our aim, we 
are to do good day by day. One good done, and one evil 
goes. Good daily done, evil daily goes. Like as the day 
lengthens, the night shortens, we persevere in good, and 
evil all disappears.” And finding his supreme satisfaction 
in this emptiness in his soul, he has these words of pity to 
say of those who are not yet exonerated of selfishness in 
them: 


“A prison there is besides prisons, 

Large enough to take in the world; 

Its four walls, love of honour, 

Of gain, and pride, and desire— 

Alas! So many among men, 

Chained therein, mourn evermore .” 1 

“Wish,” desire, he despised in all its forms. It was the 
predominance of this element in Buddhism that alienated 
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him entirely from that faith. That good is done with a 
reward as its aim, even though the reward lies in the future 
existence, was objectionable to him. Righteousness with 
him needed no other incentive than itself. The hope of 
future reward and existence, even if he had it, influenced 
him not in the slightest degree in his love of righteousness 
and enjoyment in the practice of the Heavenly Ways. 
Writing to a mother who mourned over her son’s leaving 
the Buddhist faith to turn a Confucian, he has this to say: 
“That you make so much of the future I can well under¬ 
stand. But I wish you to note that if the future is so im¬ 
portant, the present is still more so, for if a man get astray 
in this life, it is all too probable that he will be forever 
lost in the life to come. * * * In a life so uncertain as 
this, where to-morrow is wholly unknown to us, nothing 
can exceed in importance our constant worship of the 
Buddha within our breasts, etc.” That he was not an 
atheist is abundantly shown by the profound respect he 
paid to the gods of the nation. Only his faith was singular¬ 
ly free from “wishes” of all kind, except that of being 
righteous altogether. 

And yet he seems to have enjoyed his life thoroughly. 
In all his writings we fail to catch a single note of de¬ 
spondence. Indeed, we with our own views of God and 
universe, can hardly imagine how this man with his Yang- 
Ming-istic form of Confucianism could have been so 
happy. 

Everlasting joyful must have been the heart that could 
sing “On a Winter Day:” 

“Whence flowers ceased to be 
Objects of my heart’s desire, 

How everlasting is the Spring, 
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That reigns in my bosom.” 1 

The following is in a similar strain: 

“Little knew I that this life, 

With sorrows hard pressed, 

Gould by Learning’s benign help, 

Be spent in endless peace” 2 

But he did not enjoy his life long. His wife predeceased 
him two years, and in the autumn of 1648, 3 in his fortieth 
year, he died a death worthy of his life. When he found 
that his end had arrived, he called his disciples together, 
assumed his usual upright posture, and said, “I go away; 
see that my ways be not lost to the land;” and passed 
away. The whole neighborhood went into mourning. De¬ 
puties were sent by princes to render honor to the master. 
His funeral was a national affair, and all that loved virtue 
and righteousness mourned the death so costly to the land. 
Years afterward, the house he had lived in was repaired by 
his villagers, and is preserved to this day. They made a 
god of his name, and observe two annual festivals in his 
memory. You go to visit his grave, and a villager will 
guide you, not without a simple ceremonial robe cast over 
his shoulders. You ask him why his respect thus paid to 
a man who lived three hundred years ago, and he will 
answer you on this wise: 

“Here in this village and neighborhood, the father is 
kind to the son, the son filial to the father, and brothers 
are affectionate to one another. In our homes no angry 
voices are to be heard, and all wear the countenance of 
peace. All these we owe to the teachings and after-influ- 
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ence of the Master Toju, and we, one and all, revere his 
name with grateful remembrance.” 

And we of this age, with so much of our drum-beatings, 
trumpet-blowings, and newspaper advertisements, that we 
might have “influence” over others, may well learn of this 
man what the real secret of influence is. If we cannot live 
quiet as Toju did, who was no more conscious of his influ¬ 
ence than the rose of its odor, we may write and preach 
and howl and gesticulate all our lives, and yet nothing will 
remain of each one of us except “a mound of sod one 
tat ami wide.” “There are saints scattered all over this 
land,” Toju once said, “in nooks of valleys and sheltered 
by mountains; and we cannot recognize them because they 
do not show themselves. These are real saints, and those 
whose names sound in the world need not be counted as 
anything.” Happily or unhappily his name did “sound in 
the world,” (much contrary to his wish, we know), that 
we might all learn of him the power of a silent life if lived 
with a noble aim in view. These saints were they who in 
their schools “in nooks of valleys” did preserve Old Japan 
from meannesses of all kinds; and we know not whether 
our present system with virtues and geniuses all dabbed 
and professored, could as effectively keep down the mean¬ 
nesses so rife in our midst. “The blood has all gone up 
to the head,” they cry; “the limbs are empty, and we shall 
soon die of apoplexy,” if not many To jus appear in the 
land. 


SAINT NICHIREN 1 —A BUDDHIST PRIEST 


I BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

RELIGION is man’s chiefest concern. Properly under¬ 
stood, a man without a religion is unthinkable. In this 
strange existence where our wishes are so much more than 
our faculties, and our hopes exceed all that the world does 
or can give, something must be done to remove these in¬ 
congruities, in our thought at least, if not in our actions as 
well. Indeed we often hear some say that they are “men of 
no religion.” By that they simply mean that they do not 
sign their names to any distinct set of dogmas, own no 
order of priests as their guides, and pay no homage to any 
wooden or metallic or psychic image as their god. But a 
religion they nevertheless have. The Inscrutable within 
them is tamed in some way, be it by Mammon-Worship 
or Whiskey-Oblations or some other soporific or sedative 
method of his own choosing. A man’s religion is his own 
explanation of life; and some explanation of it is an abso¬ 
lute necessity for his well-being in this world of strifes. 

Then that all-important question of death, the hope of 
the poor and the dread of the rich —that is the question 
of all questions. Where death is, religion must he ;—a sure 
sign of our weakness it may be, but withal also of our 
noble birth, and of deathlessness within us. Not to die by 
dying ,—that is what all the sons of Adam yearn after, and 
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Japanese no less than Hebrews 1 or Hindoos 2 of famed reli¬ 
giosity. And for twenty-five centuries before we heard of 
any thing about Resurrection, we have managed to die in 
some fashion, some of us in very creditable fashion, thanks 
for all the good religions we have had. With this beautiful 
land as our earthly home, with cherry blossoms to adorn 
our joyous spring, and maples to paint our serene autumn, 
and peaceful domesticity as our lot in life, existence has 
been a burden to us only very seldom, and death has been 
grievous unto us so much the more. With our desire to 
live “a thousand and eight thousand years,” the thought 
of death was a double pain, to be alleviated only by a faith 
that could introduce us into a still better land, be it a 
saint’s home in Shinto heaven, or a lotus garden in Bud¬ 
dhist paradise. We feared death not so much from our 
cowardice as from our attachment to this beautiful land 
of ours. Religions we needed to resign ourselves when fate 
or duty called us from the beloved land of our birth. 

The Japanese has a religion of his own, 3 which in all 
probability he brought with him from his home in Central 
Asia. What the exact nature of that religion originally 
was is not easy to tell. Its similarity to the Mosaic Faith 4 
has been recently pointed out, and another attempt was 
made to find in us the Lost Ten Tribes of the Jewish 
record. 5 But whatever it had been, the time came when it 
was superseded and eclipsed by a very much more com¬ 
plex, and, may we say, refined faith of Indian origin. We 
can easily imagine the effect of the Hindoo faith 6 as it 
first made its way among Japanese. Its gorgeous cere¬ 
monies, high mysticisms, and speculations bold and laby¬ 
rinthine, must have struck the simple-hearted people with 
wonder. It satisfied the eyes of the ignorant, whetted the 
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intellect of the learned, and served the purpose of the 
ruler. Notwithstanding some patriotic opposition against 
the wholesale importation of an exotic faith, the Hindoo 
religion 1 spread in Japan with gigantic strides. For a time 
at least, the ancient faith was placed wholly in the back¬ 
ground and the new reigned supreme for centuries in suc¬ 
cession. 

The date of the introduction of Buddhism into Japan 
is the thirteenth year of the reign of Kinmei, the twenty- 
ninth emperor, 2 which we make to be 552 of the Christian 
era, or “1501 (sic - )3 year after Buddha’s entrance into 
Nirvana,” 4 as Buddhist chronologists like to have it. The 
great temple of Tenwoji 5 was built as early as 587 (3ic,) 
A.D. at Naniwa 6 (Osaka) by Shotoku Taishi, 7 the wisest 
prince the country has had, and “the father of Japanese 
Buddhism.” The next century (seventh) saw active pro¬ 
selyting going on throughout the empire, the emperors 
themselves taking the initiatives in the work. About this 
time there was a great revival of Buddhism in China 
under the leadership of Hiuen Chwang, 8 that famous priest 
of the Tau dynasty, 9 whose adventurous journey into India 
was so vividly described by Barthelemy St. Hilaire; 10 and 
scholars were sent from Japan across the water to study 
under the man who had sought the faith in the land of its 
birth. The emperors of the Nara dynasty (708-769) were 
all strong supporters of Buddhism, and the mighty temples 
that still adorn the ancient capital of the same name 
witness to the power attained by the new religion so soon 
after its introduction into the land. 

But the new enthusiasm reached its acme, when by the 
beginning of the ninth century, two Buddhist scholars, 
Saijo 11 and Kukai 12 returned from their study in China, 
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each with a sect of his choosing. The emperor Kammu 1 
who removed the capital from Nara to Kyoto gave each a 
conspicuous site for temple-building, and endowments and 
privileges affixed thereto. Saijo built Eizan 2 lying to the 
northeast of the new capital, the direction from which all 
evils were thought to come. Kukai posted himself at Koya 3 
in the province of Kii, 4 but had a temple-site given him 
in the south end of the capital, the famed Toji 5 with its 
peering pagoda right south of the railway station being 
his own establishment. With Eizan founded in 788, 6 and 
Koya in 816 A.D., 7 we may say that Japanese Buddhism 
had rooted itself firmly in the native soil. No competition 
with it by any other faith was possible, and no wonder that 
its founders thought that its foundations were immovably 
laid as the mountains on which they builded. 

Thus in the beginning of the ninth century we find the 
so-called “eight sects of Buddhism”* firmly established in 
the land. For four centuries after the death of Kukai we 
hear nothing about the introduction or formation of any 
new sect in Japan. The “eight” grew on in power and 
influence, Saijo’s (Tendai) leading all the rest. And here 
as elsewhere assumption of power by spiritual bodies 
brought in all the attending corruptions. Soon the priest¬ 
hood became emperor of emperors , so much so that one of 
the latter 8 expressed the annoyance due to his priest-sub¬ 
jects by the wellknown saying, “Two things are beyond 
the power of my control: the water of the Kamo 9 and 


* For those who may not yet be familiar with them, we might 
just as well mention them here. They are (1) Sanron (Hf@0, 

(2) Hoshoo (3) Kegon (Hg£), (4) Ritsu (^), (5) Joji- 

tsu (JS5§) ( 6 ) Gush a (ft#), (7) Tendai (^#), and (8) Shin- 

gon (*=)• 
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mountain-priests.” Emperor after emperor, and noble after 
noble vied with one another in building, endowing, and 
embellishing temples of their particular devotion; and the 
large city of Kyoto and its suburbs, with their magnificent 
religious structures,—porches, pagodas, hexagons, bell- 
houses,—are one huge monument of the faith that once 
flourished among us. 

Near the close of the twelfth century, a pacific settle¬ 
ment of the country after long internecine wars gave rise 
to a new activity in religious thought. The great Yori- 
tomo 1 crippled the temporal power of the priests, but 
showed them due respect as the people’s spiritual guides; 
and the result was the rise of many great teachers honour¬ 
able for their learning and virtue. The Hojos 2 who suc¬ 
ceeded him were most of them faithful devotees of Bud¬ 
dhism. Tired with the pomp and vain-gloriousness of the 
then existing sects, they caused the Zen or meditative 
school of Buddhism to be introduced from China (1200), 
and several great temples were built, in Kyoto, Kamakura, 
and Echizen, 3 to perpetuate the new form of worship in 
the land. The new became a favorite faith with the upper 
and intellectual classes, its esoterism and endless meta¬ 
physics standing in strong contrast to the ceremonial shows 
of the older sects.—The populace too needed a faith other 
than the high intellectualities of the Zen philosophy, or the 
unapproachable sublimities of the older cults. And such a 
faith was furnished them by a priest called Genku (Saint 
Honen), 4 who, about 1207 A.D. introduced among them 
what has since been called the Jodo or “pureland” sect. 5 
It taught above all other things, the possibility of entrance 
into the Pure Land merely by calling upon the name of 
Buddha, and hence was otherwise called Nen-Butsu or 
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Call-on-Buddha sect. 1 The simple “Nam-Amida-Butsu” 2 
(I commit myself to thee O thou Amitabha Buddha) was 
set music on the hand-bell; and the whole uttered with 
plaintive voice and often attended with a dance gave en¬ 
tirely new features to, thus far, a very august form of be¬ 
lief. A branch of this was the Shin sect, 3 started at about 
the same time by a priest named Hanyen (Saint Shin- 
ran), 4 destined to eclipse all other sects by the influence it 
was to have over the mass of the people. The very novel 
feature of this sect was the removal of the vows of chastity 5 
from the priest-class, and considerable leniency thus 
afforded to their free indulgence in the common joys of 
life. Buddhism thus vulgarized, its approach to the com¬ 
monalty was greatly facilitated; and now without any im¬ 
perial authority to forward its propagation, it began to be 
a power among the people,—a matter of very great conse¬ 
quence to the ages that followed. The addition of one 
more branch, that of Jishu, 6 to the Nen-Butsu sect com¬ 
pleted the development of the exoteric school of Buddhism 
in Japan, the three coming to be adopted by the people 
almost simultaneously with one another, and with the 
esoteric Zen school which invaded the cultured society of 
the time. The country was to have one more sect, 7 —twelve 
in all, immediately following the last we have mentioned. 
We may say therefore that the thirteenth century was the 
last and greatest formative period of Japanese Buddhism. 
The century was really the reformative era of the Hindoo 
faith in Japan. No such lights as we saw then have ap¬ 
peared since, and we of this century still hang upon the 
words then uttered with all the conviction of the age. 
Here, as elsewhere, enthusiasm disappeared together with 
superstition, and we, afraid of being nonscientific, are 
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cowardly creatures, basing our actions wholly upon the 
visible, and upon the faint echoes of the time when men 
were sincere without our knowledge, and heroic without 
our crowding cares. Let us call up a hero then to shame 
us in our vaunted faith, and in our love of ignoble ease, 
when heaven and earth are calling us to nobler deeds and 
greater sacrifice. 

II BIRTH AND CONSECRATION 

On a spring day of the 1st year of Teiwo 1 (1222), as 
the sun rose above the billowy horizon, and the eastern¬ 
most outpost of Earth’s nations caught its first rosy rays, 
a child was born to a fisher’s family in the village of Komi- 
nato (Little Haven) 2 near the most eastern cape of the 
province of Awa. 3 The father was a fugitive there for 
some political reasons, now a poor fisherman without any 
outward distinction; and the mother, also, of no mean 
birth, a devout worshipper of the Sun-god, of whom the 
gift of a son had long been asked, and now granted in 
answer to her prayers. They named him Zen-Nichi-Maro 
(Good-Sun-Boy) 4 in pious commemoration of the deity 
who called him into being,—a fact which had considerable 
to do when the child came to decide his mission to this 
world, as we shall see afterward. All the wonders and 
miracles which are reported to have attended his birth,— 
how a crystalline spring spontaneously gushed forth in the 
fisher’s garden “to wash natal uncleanliness away,” how a 
white lotus of unusual magnitude, entirely out of season, 
opened near by “to cast fragrance into the air,” etc.,— 
we of this century are accustomed to ascribe to the devout 
imaginations of the time. But the date of his birth is 
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worth particular mention here, as it was a point much 
ruminated upon by the young enthusiast as the awful ques¬ 
tion of his country’s salvation afterward came before his 
mind. The year was the ,2171st after Buddha’s entrance 
into the Nirvana; that is, after the first “millennium of 
the right law” had ended, and the second 

“millennium of the image-law” had also spent 

itself, and the third and last “millennium of the latter law” 
had just been ushered in; when as was pro¬ 
phesied by the Great Teacher, 1 a light was expected to ap¬ 
pear to the east of him to shine the darkness of the last 
days. The day was the 16th of the second month (accord¬ 
ing to the lunar calendar), a day after the same great 
event in Buddha’s life, which was on the 15th of the same 
month. Correspondences such as these were of immense 
importance to a mind like our hero’s. 

When he came to be twelve years old, the pious inclina¬ 
tion of his parents decided upon his being made a priest. 
Considering what he did in after years, we can well believe 
many stories told about his remarkable childhood; and we 
do not wonder if the paternal ambition of the fugitive- 
fisherman saw in his son’s consecration to a priestly office 
an opportunity for the lad’s rise in society, as in that age 
of rigid social distinctions, religion was the only way open 
for a low-born genius to show itself in the world. Not 
far from the place where he was born, was a temple, 
Kiyozumi 2 by name, and its abbot Dozen 3 had local re¬ 
putation for his learning and virtue. There the boy Zen- 
nichi was taken, and entrusted to the care of the benignant 
teacher who seems to have taken special delight in the 
youth. Passing his novitiate of four years, he was formally 
consecrated a priest at the age of sixteen under the new 
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name of Rencho; 1 and already the good abbot, watching 
the unusual ability of his young disciple, was beginning to 
think of nominating him as his possible successor in his 
office. The youth remained his parents’ hope, and his 
teacher’s pride, when behind all outward appearances 
struggles were going on in his mind, which drove him at 
last from the region of his birth, to seek enlightenment 
throughout the country. 

Ill IN AND OUT OF DARKNESS 

He was fairly introduced into the elementary knowledge 
of Buddhism when several questions presented themselves 
to his mind for solution. The most apparent was the ex¬ 
istence of multitudinous sects in Buddhism . “Why is it” 
he asked to himself, “that Buddhism which had its origin 
in the life and teaching of one man is now divided into 
so many sects and divisions? Is Buddhism more than one? 
What means that which I see around me, that one sect 
speaks evil of all others, each maintaining that it has 
Buddha’s true mind? The waters of the sea have the 
same taste, and there can be no two ways in the teachings 
of Buddha. Oh wherein lies the explanation of this divi¬ 
sion into sects, and which among these sects is Buddha's 
way, the way I should walk in?” 

Such was his first and greatest doubt, an entirely rea¬ 
sonable doubt, we believe. We also have similar doubt 
about Buddhism and some other religions, and we can 
entirely sympathize with our hero in the struggle he had. 
As neither his abbot nor anybody else relieved him from 
his doubt, he naturally resorted to his prayers. One day 
as he came from his worship at the temple of the Bodhi- 
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sattwa 1 of his special devotion, the burden within him 
became unbearable, and down he came to the ground with 
abundant hemorrhage from his mouth. His friends helped 
him up, and it was sometime before he returned to con¬ 
sciousness again. We are still pointed to the exact spot 
of this occurrence, a little bamboo bush near by with cer¬ 
tain reddish tints in its leaves being supposed to have taken 
its colours from the blood that was spattered on that occa¬ 
sion. One evening, however, as his eyes were poring over 
the Nirvana Sutra, 2 said to have been delivered by Buddha 
just before his entrance into that blessed state, the follow¬ 
ing caught the attention of the young priest, to the inex¬ 
pressible relief of his troubled mind Tnist in 

the Word and not in man. That is, he was not to trust 
in human opinions, however plausible and highsounding, 
but in the sutras as left by the Great Teacher, and he was 
to decide all questions by them and them only. His mind 
was now at ease. He found something to stand upon, 
whereas thus far all had been sinking sand under him. 
Who, by reading the above account of the Japanese priest, 
is not reminded of a similar case in the convent of Erfurth 
four hundred years ago, when after much questionings, 
“loss of consciousness, 55 etc., the young German monk 3 
found his rest in an old Latin Bible that caught his eyes, 
and clung to it ever afterward as his stronghold of faith 
and life? 

But in case of the Buddhist priest, the question of the 
authoritative scripture was not so simple a one as in that 
of the Christian Luther. Whereas the German had a single 
Bible to rely upon, the Japanese had dozens, often of very 
contradictory natures, from which to make his selection 
of the canon of the supreme authority. This, however, was 
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a comparatively easy task in the age when the so-called 
Higher Criticism 1 was wholly unknown, and men put their 
simple trust upon the records of the ancients without ques¬ 
tioning why and wherefore. It was enough for our hero 
that he found that one of the sutras 2 gave the chronological 
order of all the great sutras in both mahayana 3 and hina- 
yana. 4 The order given was, beginning with the Avatam- 
saka Sutra, 5 supposed to contain Buddha’s first public 
utterances, (1) the Agamas (Kegon Kyo), 6 containing his 
teachings of the first twelve years of his ministry, (2) the 
Vaipulya Sutras (Agon Kyo), 7 containing those of the 
second sixteen years, (3) the Pragna Sutra (Hannya 
Kyo), 8 of the third fourteen years, and (4) the Sad- 
harma-Pundarika Sutra (Myo-Ho-Renge or Hokke Kyo), 9 
of the last eight years of his life. Natural conclusions 
from this order were that the last-mentioned sutra con¬ 
tained the essence of the teaching of Buddha’s whole 
life; or in the words of Nichiren, it had in it “the principle 
of all things, the truth of eternity, and the secret impor¬ 
tance of Buddha’s original state and of the virtue of his 
enlightenment.” Hence its beautiful name of “the Sutra 
of the Lotus of the Mysterious Law.” It is not our pur¬ 
pose here to enter into a critical examination of the exact 
order of the Buddhist canons, or of the comparative value 
of one above others. I think it is fairly settled now that 
the sutra that Nichiren thought so much of was a later 
product, some 500 years after Buddha’s death, and that 
the Amitartha Sutra 10 that gives the order of the different 
canons here mentioned was written expressly for the pur¬ 
pose of giving authenticity and superlative authority to 
the new canon. But be these whatever they may, it only 
suffices us to know that our hero accepted them in the 
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order here given, and found in Saddharma-Pundarika 
Sutra the standard of the Buddhist faith, and a clear 
simple explanation of the all-comprehensibility of so many 
dicordant views in Buddhism. As he came to this conclu¬ 
sion, the joy and gratitude within him burst into abundant 
tears. “I,” he finally said to himself, “I who left my father 
and mother, and gave myself to the service of this excellent 
faith,—should I cling to the traditional teachings of com¬ 
mon priests, and not seek the golden words of the 
Tathagata (Buddha) himself? 55 He was twenty years old 
when the holy ambition rose in his mind. Seclusion in a 
country-monastery became no more possible. Bidding fare¬ 
well to his abbot and order, he launched out boldly into 
the world, to seek the truth far and wide. 

His first destination was Kamakura, the Shogun’s capital 
of the time. A country-priest in the metropolis—a Luther 
in Rome,—strange phenomena met his eyes, and strange 
doctrines reached his ears. With the magnificence of its 
temple-structures and the pomp of its priest-classes, the city 
was given up wholly to falsities. The Zen sect leading the 
high, and the Jodo sect the low, the former into quagmires 
of futile speculation, and the latter into a delirium of 
blind trust in Amitabha, 1 Buddha’s Buddhism was not 
to be found anywhere. Yea more, he saw Buddha’s very 
images given to children for toys, and Amitabha of 
only fabulous existence was given the supreme position in 
what they called Buddhist worship! Men clad in holy 
garments vaunted themselves in their open shame. Salva¬ 
tion, they taught, consisted only in calling upon the name 
of Amitabha, and not in acts of virtue and discipline; 
and so amidst the din of Nam-Amida-Butsu, licentious¬ 
ness of the grossest kind prevailed among the people. 
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During his five years’ stay in Kamakura, he saw enough 
to convince him of the presence of the Latter Day al¬ 
ready in the world, and the need and opportunity of a 
new faith to bring in a new era of light, as foretold by 
the Worshipful in his Holy Sutra. Only but recently, 
Saint Daia, 1 an object of universal adoration, had died a 
death, which sent horrors to all his followers. His body 
“shrivelled up into the smallness of a child,” and the 
color of his skin changed into “pitchy darkness,”—un¬ 
mistakable signs of his fall into Hell, and evidences of 
the diabolical nature of the faith he represented. Then, 
too, what do those monstrosities in the sky signify? Three 
aerial forms, white and red, hung clear against the 
western sky, and when the two white disappeared, the red 
remained “as a pillar of fire piercing through the zenith.” 
The whole was succeeded by a violent earthquake bring¬ 
ing down many temples to the ground, and men and 
beasts groaned under the debris of the structures intended 
for their salvation. “All because the true sutra is not 
preached in the land, and errors are taught and believed 
in. Am I not he of eternal appointment to revive the Faith 

in the land?”.With thoughts such as these, Renchd 

left Kamakura behind him, wisely remarking that “the 
capital of a country is a place for disseminating the truth, 
and not for learning it.” 

After a short visit to his parents, he set out for further 
search after knowledge. Eizan towering in the direction 
of Kimon (Devil’s Gate) 2 from Kyoto to ward all evil 
influences from off the Mikado’s capital, 3 has for the 
last one thousand years been the chief repository of Bud¬ 
dhist learning in Japan. There twenty-five hundred feet 
above the sea-level, encompassed by tall cryptomeria 
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forests, and with a magnificent view of the placid Lake 
Biwa below, the ways of Sakya 1 were searched into, con¬ 
templated, and transmitted. In its days of prosperity, the 
whole mountain must have worn the aspect of a bustling 
colony, harbouring, as it did, an army of mendicants 
three thousand strong, a dread of the populace as well as 
of the emperors. It was here that Genku studied, and 
formulated his exoteric school of Buddhism so contrary 
to the tenets taught in the mountain, and had it after¬ 
ward so widely adopted by the people. His disciple 
Hanyen, the founder of the Shin sect, was also a student 
here, as were also many others who had had national 
reputations for their attainment in the secret laws of the 
Faith. And now our Rencho, ambitious of the propaga¬ 
tion of genuine Buddhism in Japan, came four hundred 
miles on his feet from his fisher’s hut in the province of 
Awa, to seek enlightenment in the same mountain. 

With the new opportunities for investigation here 
afforded, Rencho took in with avidity all that he could 
lay his hands upon. But his speciality was Saddharma 
Pundarika Sutra ,—his Sutra,—of which valuable manu¬ 
scripts and commentaries were accessible in the moun¬ 
tain. Indeed, the Tendai sect 2 of which Eizan was the 
centre, made a great deal of this Sutra. What are called 
“the sixty volumes” of the sect are so many commentaries 
upon this one book. Such a wonderful book is it that 
Tendai, 3 the Chinese founder of the sect, wrote thirty 
volumes upon it; and one of his disciples, Myogaku, 4 
finding that the master’s commentaries still needed com¬ 
mentaries, wrote another thirty volumes upon the first 
thirty volumes. Ten of these volumes 5 treat separately of 
each of the six Chinese hieroglyphics that compose the 
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name of the Sutra! So deep to the ancient did appear 
the meaning of the book which to us appears as nothing 
very extraordinary.—For ten long years, Rencho stayed 
in Eizan, delving into these intricacies. We can only give 
the conclusions he came to. He was now thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the view he had entertained of the superiority 
of the Pundarika Sutra above all the other Sutras; of its 
introduction into Japan in its pure from by Saijo, the 
founder of Eizan, and of considerable vitiations introduced 
thereto by priests who came after him. Often to Kyoto, 
and once to Nara and Koya, he carried his researches, to 
establish him further in his conviction; and when no more 
doubting was possible, he was ready to lay down his life 
for the Sutra. Once he saw with his own eyes all the 
principal deities of the land coming to promise protection 
to him; and as they vanished in the air, a divine chorus 
was heard in the sky, saying, “Shi-nin-gyo-seken, no-metsu- 
shujo-an” (this man will go round the world, and destroy 
the darkness that is in men )} He was not the only mystic, 
however, who has had smilar visions and visitations. 

He was now thirty-two years of age, friendless, unknown, 
yet independent and indomitable. He had no ancestral 
lineage to lay his claim upon, as had Hanyen of the Shin 
sect. 2 He was a fisherman’s son, “a sudra 3 of the sea-coast,” 
as he afterward called himself. Neither was his study pro¬ 
secuted in a foreign land, as were those of Saijo, Kukai, 
and other eminent “theologians,”—a matter of prime im¬ 
portance, then, as now, of being accepted by Japanese as 
a holder of a key to the secret of any branch of knowledge. 
Patronage of any kind he had absolutely none; much less, 
imperial patronage, as had most other sect-founders in 
abundance. He alone began single-handed, against powers 
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of all kinds, with a view wholly at variance with those of 
the influential sects of the day. He is the only case, as far 
as we know, of Japanese Buddhists, who, without any ex¬ 
ample to follow after, stood for a Sutra and a Law with 
his life in his hand. His life is interesting not so much for 
the doctrinal views he maintained and promulgated, as for 
the brave way in which he upheld them. Religious per¬ 
secution in its true sense began in Japan with Nichiren. 

IV PROCLAMATION 

“A prophet is not without honour save in his own coun¬ 
try. 5 ’ 1 Yet it is a pathetic fact to know that a prophet usu¬ 
ally begins his public career in his own country. Homeless 
as he is in this world, he yet feels the attraction of his 
home, and despite the kind of treatment he is sure to re¬ 
ceive there, he resorts there as a hart pants after the water- 
brooks, only to be rejected, stoned, and expelled. Rencho’s 
course was not to be otherwise. 

In his humble home at Little Haven, he found his 
parents eagerly waiting for the return of their son; and the 
first and greatest of all his trials was to protest against their 
natural desire of seeing him installed as the abbot of the 
monastery that had nursed him in his youth. He now 
changed his name to Nichiren, Sun-Lotus, significant of 
the god who called him into being, 2 and of the Sutra he 
was to give to the world. 3 On the 28th day of the fourth 
month of the fifth year of Kencho 1 (1253.), as the rosy sun 
was half above the eastern horizon, Nichiren was upon a 
cliff looking toward the broad Pacific, and to the seas be¬ 
fore him and the mountains behind him, and through 
them to the whole universe, he repeated the form of prayer 
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he had framed for himself, the form that was intended to 
silence all others, to lead his disciples to the end of the 
earth, and be their watchword to all eternity,—the form, 
indeed, that embodied the essence of Buddhism, the con¬ 
stitution of man, and of the universe. It was NAM-MYO- 
HO-REN-GE-KYO, 1 Namah Saddharmapundarikaya Su- 
traya, I humbly trust in the Sutra of the Mysterious Law 
of the White Lotus. 

Nature addressed in morning, he was to address his 
townsmen in afternoon. His fame had already gone around 
the whole neighborhood. He who spent fifteen years in 
study in Kamakura, Eizan, and Nara, must have some¬ 
thing new, deep, and edifying to say to his countrymen. So 
they came, young and old, men and women, some repeat¬ 
ing haraharitaya 2 of the Shingon sect, others the nam-ami - 
da-butsu of the Jodo. When the temple was all filled, and 
incense perfumed its four corners,” Nichiren appeared on 
the pulpit “at the beating of a drum.” A man just reach¬ 
ing fulness of manhood, with many marks of vigils upon 
him, the eyes of a zealot, the dignity of a prophet,—he was 
the cynosure of the whole congregation, and his opening 
words were watched with breathless silence. He took up 
his sutra, the Pundarika, read a part of its sixth chapter, 
and “with countenance mild, and voice resonant” he thus 
began: 

Years have I spent in the study of all the sutras, and 
read and heard all that different sects have to say about 
them. In one of them we are told that for 500 years after 
Buddha’s entrance into Nirvana, many will attain Buddha- 
hood without any exertion on their part; and for the suc¬ 
ceeding 500 years, with diligence and ascetic contempla¬ 
tion. This is the millennium of the right law. Then will 
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come 500 years of sutra-reading, and another 500 years 
of temple-building. This is the millennium of the image- 
law. Then will be inaugurated the five centuries of ‘the 
concealment of the pure law/ wherein the merit of the 
Tathagata’s teaching shall have exhausted itself, and all 
ways of enlightenment shall be lost to mankind. This is 
the beginning of the latter-day-law, which will continue 

for ten thousand years.Now it is two hundred 

years since the world entered the last millennium. And 
to us so far removed from the direct teaching of Buddha, 
there is but one way provided for our attainment of 
Buddhahood; and that way is contained in the five charac¬ 
ters of Myo-Ho-Ren-Ge-Kyo. Yet the Jddo calls upon the 
people to shut this precious sutra, and to turn no more 
ear to it; and the Shingon reviles it as unworthy even of 
loosing the shoes from off the feet of their sutra, the 
Mahavairokana. 1 Are not such spoken of by the Worship¬ 
ful 2 in the second book of the Pundarika, in the chapter 
on parables, 3 as the exterminators of the seeds of Bud¬ 
dhism, whose sure end will be endless Plell? He that has 
ears to hear and eyes to see, let him understand, and divide 
truth from falsehood. Know that the Jodo is a way to 
Hell, the Zen, the teaching of infernal hosts; the Shingon, 
a heresy to destroy the nation, and the Ritzu, 4 an enemy 
of the land. These are not my own words, but I found 
them in the sutra. Plark to the cuckoo above the cloud. 
He knows the time, and warns you to plant. Plant now 
therefore, and do not repent when the harvest season 
comes. Now is the time for planting the Lotus Sutra, and 
I am the messenger sent by the Worshipful for that end.” 

Pie ended, and an uproar of indignation arose from the 
infuriated audience. Some said that his mind was out of 
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order, and hence he might be pardoned; others that his 
blasphemy was worthy of the severest punishment. The 
landlord who attended the meeting would see to the 
blasphemer’s being dispatched as soon as he stepped out 
of the holy ground. But the old abbot was kind. His 
pupil might some day repent, resume his former orthodoxy, 
and so end his dreaming. At dusk, he ordered two of his 
disciples to take Nichiren out of the district by ways safe 
from the landlord’s attack. 

V ALONE AGAINST THE WORLD 

Rejected at home, he made his way right into Kama¬ 
kura, the capital of the country, “the best place for dis¬ 
seminating the truth.” There in a spot owned by nobody, 
in what is still called Matsuba-ga-Tani (Pine-Leaf’s 
Dale), 1 he had a little strawhut built for him. Here he 
posted himself with his Pundarika Sutra,—an independent 
man,—to begin his conquest of errors around him. The 
great Nichiren sect had its beginning in this hut. The stu¬ 
pendous temple-structures at Minobu, 2 Ikegami, 3 and other 
places, with more than five thousand temples in the land, 
and two million souls that worship in them,—all had their 
beginning in this hut and this one man. So are great 
works always born. One indomitable soul, and the world 
against him,—therein lies the promise of all permanent 
greatness. The twentieth century may well learn of this 
man, of his faith and bravery, if not of his doctrines. Had 
Christianity itself such a beginning in Japan? Mission- 
schools, mission-churches, allowances in money, helps in 
men,—great Nichiren, he began with himself alone, with 
none of these! 
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For a year he is silent once more in study and contem¬ 
plation. Meanwhile he had his first disciple, named 
Nissho 1 afterward, who came all the way from Eizan, at¬ 
tracted by the view they had in common upon the state of 
Buddhism in Japan. Nichiren is exceedingly glad, because 
he can now appear before the public, and lay down his 
life there without the fear of his doctrines being lost to his 
country. So he began in the spring of 1254 2 what was never 
heard of before in the land ,—street preaching. Fie re¬ 
peated materially, amidst the gibes and railings of the 
metropolitan hearers, what he had first proclaimed to his 
townsmen. To the retort that it was not becoming for a 
man of his order to preach by the way-side, his decisive 
answer was that it was becoming for a man to eat standing 
in time of war. To the rebuke that he must not speak 
evil of the faith adored by the ruler of the land, 3 his plain 
reply was that “the priest is Buddha’s messenger, and fear 
of the world and men agrees not with his vocation.” To 
the natural doubt that the other forms of worship could 
not all be mistaken, his simple explanation was that “the 
scaffold is of use only till the temple is done.” For six 
years he preached in this manner, in season and out of 
season, till his work and person began to call public atten¬ 
tion. Among his disciples were counted not a few of men 
in high authority, some even of the Shogun’s household, 
and there was a fear that the whole city might be carried 
away by his influence, if not checked in due time. There 
were Abbot Doryu of Kencho-ji, 4 Abbot Ryochu of 
Komyo-ji, 5 Ryokwan of Gokuraku-ji, G Ryukwan of Dai- 
butsu-ji,‘ etc., all high dignitaries of vast influence, who 
took counsel together for the suppression of the rising faith 
in the capital. But Nichiren’s audacity was more than all 
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their united efforts against him. Taking advantage of 
many calamities that had recently befallen the land, he 
prepared what is still considered the most remarkable pro¬ 
duction of the kind,— Rissei-Ankoku-Ron, A Treatise on 
Bringing Peace and Righteousness to the Country. 1 Therein 
he recounted all the evils from which the land was then 
suffering, and traced their cause to the false doctrines 
taught among the people. These he proved by extensive 
quotations from sutras. The remedy, in his view, lay in 
the universal acceptation by the nation of the highest of 
all sutras, the Pundarika; and pointed out, as the sure 
result of refusal of such a gift, civil wars 2 and a foreign 
invasion . 3 Never before were more caustic terms applied 
to the church-dignitaries of the land. The whole treatise 
was a battle-cry, declaration of war of the most deter¬ 
mined kind, which if fought through, could have but one 
issue, the extirpation of his sect, or of all the other sects. 
It was enthusiasm indistinguishable from madness, and 
Ilojo Tokiyori, 4 one of the wisest rulers the country has 
had, decided upon its suppression by the removal of the 
zealot from the capital. But the politic man did not know 
the kind of soul he was dealing with. It was a soul pre¬ 
pared for death, and with such sincerity in it that it had 
already begotten other souls like it, no less prepared for 
encounter with all kinds of trial, as was abundantly proved 
afterward. Nothing could intimidate these men, and “war¬ 
fare against Buddha’s enemies” 5 was carried on with un¬ 
abated vigor, till by force the little company was disbanded 
and its leader carried away as an exile to a far-off province. 
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For fifteen years following the publication of his treatise, 
his life was a continuous battling with the powers and 
principalities of his world. He was first banished to Idzu, 1 
where he remained three years, making converts in his 
exile. On his return to Kamakura, he was entreated by 
his followers to stop “warfare” and devote himself mostly 
to their edification; to which his decided answer was that 
“now in the beginning of the Latter Day, when the viru¬ 
lence of errors is so strong, polemic attack is a necessity as 
medicine to a disease at its crisis, and is a mercy, though 
it does not appear so.” He at once resumed his old atti¬ 
tude,—an incorrigible priest,—heedless of the destruction 
now hanging over his head. One evening, when on his 
missionary tour with several of his disciples, he was sud¬ 
denly attacked by a company of men, swords in hand. 
The leader of the attacking party was no other than the 
landlord who had determined upon the removal of the 
audacious renovator at the time of his proclamation of the 
new doctrines four years ago. Three of his disciples were 
killed, one priest and two laymen, in their effort to save 
the life of their master. Thus the sutra had its first martyrs 
in Japan, precious to the memory of the myriad who now 
put their trust in the same. Nichiren escaped with a 
wound in his forehead, the mark of his fidelity to the Law. 

But the real crisis came in the autumn of 1271. 2 His life 
had been spared thus far, for the law of the time forbade 
the capital punishment of the priest-class; and though his 
impudence was now beyond forbearance, his shaven head 
and sacerdotal robes were his strong protection against the 
rigor of the law. But when nothing could prevent his 
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vituperative attack upon the existing faiths of the land, 
and with them upon the authorities both civil and clerical, 
Ilojo decided upon his being delivered to the hand of the 
executioner as an extraordinary measure in his special case. 
The so-called “Danger of the Sutra (Go-ho-nan) at Tatsu- 
nokuchi” 1 is a most notable event in the religious history of 
Japan. Its historic veracity has been recently doubted; 
but the “danger” shorn of the miracles which later piety 
attached to the event, seems unquestionable. The popular 
account is on this wise: At the instant when the execu¬ 
tioner lifted up his sword for the final despatch, repetition 
by Nichiren of sacred words* from his Sutra brought down 
a sudden gust of wind from heaven, and to the utter 
bewilderment of all around him, the blade was broken 
into three pieces, and no second stroke was possible by the 
paralysis of the swordsman’s hand. Soon a messenger 
reached the spot “galloping at full-speed,” bringing a writ 
of release from Kamakura, and the cause of the Sutra was 
thus saved.—But we can explain the incident without 
calling in the aid of a miracle. The superstitious fear of 
the executioner to put an end to the life of a man of the 
holy order is perfectly natural in that age. And when 
he saw the calm composure of the dignified priest ready 
to receive the fatal stroke in the attitude of ofTering prayer, 
we can well imagine the poor executioner shaking with 
fear of heavenly punishment, should he be instrumental 
in shedding innocent blood. A similar fear must have over¬ 
taken the ruler 2 himself who had decided upon this un- 

* Rin-kei yok-ju-shu, Nen-pi Kwan-on-riki, To-jin dan-dan ye . 3 
When on the scaffold life is to end, 

And Kwanyin’s power is contemplated, 

The blade of the sword to pieces will crumble. 
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precedented execution; and he at once sent out a messenger 
with the sentence of exile instead of death. The escape we 
believe was narrow, but was perfectly natural. 

The exile which was to take the place of death was a 
severe one. He was now carried to Sado, 1 a forlorn island 
in the Japan Sea, at that time the most inaccessible part 
in the whole country, and the favorite place of banishment 
for criminals of the most offensive kind. That he survived 
the exile of five years in this island is a wonder. One severe 
winter he passed through with little beyond the mental 
food of his Sutra. His was another conquest of mind over 
body, spirit over force. At the close of his banishment, he 
added one more province to his spiritual dominion. Ever 
since, Sado and the neighboring populous province of 
Echigo have remained fanatically loyal to his cause. 

His indomitable courage and perseverance now called 
forth the fear and admiration of the authority at Kama¬ 
kura: and this, together with the fast approaching danger 
from the Mongol attack 2 in fulfillment of his prophecy of 
a foreign invasion, secured him permission for his return 
to the capital (1274). 3 Soon after his arrival there, he 
obtained a charter for the free promulgation of his doc¬ 
trines in the land. Spirit conquered at last, and for seven 
centuries it was to be a power in the nation. 

VII THE LAST DAYS 

The man was now fifty-two years of age, and most of 
his life had been spent in vigils and battlings with the 
world. He was now free to speak to his country-men; but 
the way in which the permission was given to that effect 
did not please him at all. It was fear which induced the 
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Hojos to grant freedom, whereas he aimed at the willing 
acceptation of the Sutra by the ruler and his people. He 
now began to think of retiring to a mountain after the 
manner of his Hindoo Master, 1 there to end his days in 
quiet contemplation and instruction of his disciples. Herein 
we believe lies his greatness, and the main reason of the 
permanence of his sect. When the world began to receive 
him, he left it. Here was an opportunity for stumbling 
for souls less than his. 

But to his disciples, the removal of the interdiction of 
their tenets was the commencement of open aggressive 
actions against the adherents of the older sects. We are 
told of temple after temple “stormed and brought down 
by vocal attacks.” We know what the manner of these 
zealots is. Each carries a drum in his hand, and all in 
unison repeat their prayer, 2 —Nam-Myo-Ho-Ren-Ge-Kyo, 
—with five strikes to accompany its five syllables. Twenty 
of them is stunning to our ears, and we can well imagine 
the effect of hundreds of them in their new vigor and 
enthusiasm, going from house to house, from temple to 
temple, through the city of Kamakura, calling for its im¬ 
mediate surrender to the new faith. The zeal, the fire, the 
intolerance of the founder, are still distinctly visible in his 
disciples of today,—the only case of martial zeal in the 
naturally inoffensive and pessimistic religion of Buddha. 

Our hero’s last days were peaceful. He established him¬ 
self in Mt. Minobu to the west of Mt. Fuji, and there 
with the splendid view of the ocean to the south, and 
noble mountains beside and behind him, he received the 
homage of his admirers from all parts of the land. Here 
he lived to see his prophecy literally fulfilled in the great 
Mongol invasion of 1281, 3 which of course increased his 
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fame and influence considerably. The year following that 
great event, he was carried to Ikegami (near Omori Sta¬ 
tion) as a guest of one of his lay-disciples, 1 and there died 
on the 11th day of the 10th month, 1282, 2 His last wish 
was to have his doctrines preached in the imperial city of 
Kyoto, to have “the holy hearings” at last, and he ap¬ 
pointed one Nizzo, 3 then a boy fourteen years of age, for 
this work. One feature of his death-bed scene needs our 
notice. They brought to him an idol of Buddha as his 
possible consolation in his last hours; but he beckoned with 
his hand to remove it at once, with evident signs of much 
displeasure. Then they unrolled before him a kakemono 
with the name of Saddharma-Pundarika Sutra written in 
magnificent Chinese characters. Thereto he slowly turned 
his body, and clasping his hands towards it, he breathed 
his last. A bibliolater, and not an idolater, was he. 

VIII AN ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER 

No more enigmatic character has appeared in our his¬ 
tory than this subject of our essay. To his enemy he was 
a blasphemer, a hypocrite, a belly-server, a king of 
mountebanks, and all that. Books were written, some of 
them very ingenious, to prove his charlatanism. He is the 
favorite mark of attack when Buddhism is to be ridiculed 
by its enemies. He is made the scapegoat 4 of all that is 
opprobrious in that religion, by his brother-Buddhists out 
of his own sect. 5 No man in Japan had more calumnies 
piled upon him. And when Christianity made its ap¬ 
pearance in the land, it too took its part in the matter, and 
many more stones were thrown at him from that quarter 
as well. I know one of its famed ministers once turning 
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his whole attention in that direction. Indeed, for a 
Christian man in Japan to write anything laudatory this 
man sounds as impious as to speak good words for Judas 
Iscariot. 1 

But I for one venture my honour, if need be, for this 
man. Most of his doctrines, I grant, cannot stand the test 
of the present-day criticism. His polemics were inelegant, 
and his whole tone was insanoid. He certainly was an 
unbalanced character, too pointed in only one direction. 
But divest him of his intellectual errors, of his hereditary 
temperament, and of much that his time and surroundings 
marked upon him, and you have a soul sincere to its very 
core, the honestest of men, the bravest of Japanese. A 
hypocrite cannot keep his hypocrisy for twenty-five years 
and more. Neither can he have thousands of followers 
ready to lay down their lives for him. “A false man 
found a religion?” Carlyle 2 exclaims. “Why, a false man 
cannot build a brick house.” I look around me, and I see 
5,000 temples manned by 4,000 priests and 8,000 teachers, 
and 1,500,000—2,000,000 souls worshipping in them after 
the manner prescribed by this man, now seven hundred 
years after his death; and I am told to take all these as 
the work of a shameless mountebank! My belief in human 
nature is too strong for me to believe in any such thing. 
If falsity is so permanent upon his earth, by what other 
means shall we distinguish honesty from it? 

The most fearless of men, his courage was based wholly 
upon his conviction that he was Buddha’s special mes¬ 
senger to this earth. He himself is nothing,—“a sudra of 
a seacoast”—but in his capacity as a vehicle of the 
Pundarika Sutra, his person had all the importance of 
heaven and earth. “I am a worthless, ordinary priest,” he 
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once said to a man in authority; 1 “but as a promulgator 
of the Pundarika Sutra, I am Sakyamouni’s 2 special mes¬ 
senger, and as such Brahma 3 serves me on my right hand 
and Sakra* on my left, the Sun guides me and the Moon 
follows me, and all the deities of the land bend their heads 
and honour me.” His own life was of no account what¬ 
ever to him; but that his nation should persecute him, the 
bearer of such a law, was lamentable to him beyond his 
power of expression. If demented he was, his dementia 
was of a noble sort, hard to be distinguished from that 
highest form of self-respect which knows its own worth by 
the worth of the mission it was sent to fulfill. Nichiren was 
not the only man in History who has had such an estimate 
of himself. 

Therefore, the holy sutras, and especially his own 
Pundarika, were the constant sources of his consolation 
during years of hard persecution. Turning to Nichiro 5 his 
favorite disciple, who to approach his master’s boat as it 
was launched for its voyage to the land of the exile, had 
his arms painfully disabled by the angry strokes of its oars¬ 
men, Nichiren had this consolation to offer: “Know that 
staves and exiles are the necessary accompaniments of the 
preachers of the Sutra in the Latter Day. What was writ¬ 
ten in the chapter on exhortation 6 in the Pundarika Sutra 
two-thousand years ago, has now come upon thee and me. 
Rejoice, therefore, for the time of the conquest of the 
Sutra is at hand.” His exilic epistles to his disciples are 
full of quotations from sutras. In one of them he writes: 
“In the Nirvana Sutra, we have the doctrine of ‘the turn¬ 
ing of heaviness into lightness.’ 7 We receive this heavi¬ 
ness in this life, and with it, lightness in the life to come 
is assured. * * * Devabodhisattwa 8 was killed by heretics, 
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Aryasimha 1 was beheaded, and Nagardjuna 2 met diverse 
temptations; and they in the Right-Law Age, in Buddha’s 
own land. How much more then in this end of the earth, 
in the beginning of the Latter-Law Age? etc.” The 
Christian Bible was not more precious to Luther than the 
Pundarika Sutra to this man. “If I can die for the sake 
of my Sutra, I count not my life precious,” were his words 
on many critical occasions. A bibliolater he might have 
been, as in one sense our own Luther was; but a book 
certainly is a nobler object of worship than images and 
forces of all kinds, and a man that could die for a book is 
a nobler sort of hero than most that go by that name. Let 
the modern Christian reviler of Nichiren see whether his 
Book 3 is not covered with dust; or if it is daily mumbled 
in his mouth, and its inspiration hotly defended, whether 
he could endure sword and exile for fifteen years, and stake 
his life and soul for it, that it might be adopted by the 
people to whom he is sent. Nichiren should be the last 
man to be stoned by the owners of that Book, 3 which more 
than all other books, did fashion for the better the affairs 
of mankind. 

Nichiren’s private life was the simplest that could be 
imagined. Thirty years after he had established himself 
in the strawhut in Kamakura, we find him in a similar 
structure in Minobu, when wealthy laymen were his dis¬ 
ciples, and ease and comfort were at his command. Very 
intolerant to what he called “Buddha’s enemies,” he was 
the mildest of men when he dealt with the poor and 
stricken. His letters to his disciples breathe the softest of 
tempers, in great contrast to the fire in his memorable 
“Treatise.” 4 No wonder that they thought so much of 
him. 
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Indeed, Nichiren’s life always reminds me of Mahomet 1 
without the concupiscence of the latter. The same in¬ 
tensity, the same insanoid fanaticism, yet withal the same 
sincerity of purpose, and much of inward pity and tender¬ 
ness, in one as in the other. Only I believe the Japanese 
was greater than the Arabian, in that the former had 
more confidence in his Sutra than the latter in his Koran. 2 
Physical force was not a necessity to Nichiren, seeing that 
he had such a book to trust in. It alone without any 
human agency is a power enough, and no force is needed 
to establish its worth. History that has acquitted Mahomet 
of hypocrisy, ought have done more toward a right esti¬ 
mate of Nichiren. 

Divested therefore of his thirteenth century garb, of the 
aberration of his critical knowledge, and of a little taint 
of insanity that might have dwelt in him, (as it dwells 
in all great men, I suppose,) there stands before us a re¬ 
markable figure, one of the greatest of his kind in the 
world. No more independent man can I think of among 
my countrymen. Indeed, he by his originality and inde¬ 
pendence made Buddhism a Japanese religion. His sect 
alone is purely Japanese, while all others have had their 
beginnings either in Hindoo, or Chinese, or Corean minds. 
His ambition, too, embraced the whole world of his time. 
He speaks of the eastward march of Buddhism from India 
to Japan till his time, and of the westward march of its 
improved form from Japan to India from his time on. 
He was therefore an exception among passive receptive 
Japanese,—not a very tractable fellow no doubt, because 
he had a will of his own. But such alone is the nation’s 
backbone, while much else that goes by the name of 
affability, humility, receptivity, or beg-ability, is no better 
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than the country’s shame, fitted only for swelling the num¬ 
ber of “converts” in proselytizers’ reports to their home¬ 
land. Nichiren 7ninus his combativity is our ideal religious 
man. 
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tztf, ^54^01^^{Cfi-3SL’C, B 

*a«*»Sr«tt, TS • B«|2»«rBB»$-arS3l&®fcaaL^. 

P. 13. 1. a brave upright general 

P. 14. 1. the younger Saigo, his brother (1843—- 

1902) ifiA, Stf&g£. m&t 

2. Bunsei 

3. Okubo (1830~78) Btf&gt. BJ^fT®dS©#4 • # 

L-cwmi • Rmim«r*ri7- *mm • n®M&w&, «*} 

LXSfflfl#i©a4p(ffl?&ll$=) 

4. the large han of Satzuma jgfiggg. 

5. Wang Yang Ming Hifigfg (1472—1528> FpB, 

mmn. »tf5*HRfe£**., H 

W^ouat&ofc. 

6. that most august faith 4 >) z. hDt &§■#■. 

P. 15. 1. the Zen philosophy ftlizK©^. 

2. reduction of Eastern Asia jR2n@IIS©jg. V■ 22 n. 1 #)S. 

3. Yang Ming philosophy ISgfKJ^. 

4. Chu philosophy 5R^t ik'5 . tfffl. 5t5ft©SHJiI • 

SfrJIlfcifKlteiU*? (Sf=£ 1130-1200) 

<f^©l*S. 0*T?«:®JIISljff©g¥t Lr, !Nf1c^©^:^^SS 
# 3 // 

5. the old government fgjJI|$Ej£f£;S-f. 

6. Takasugi Shinsaku (1839~67) 3?;£©:&£f§|$£© 

SMfcV'teiifc. gH«#Ki«>^o'CffAIKfr|ftA, 

<t 5 W# &l!l$! Lfcri^ibo T$J] ib n %. 

P. 16. 1. the central government fSUI|l¥H=f£r$-3~. 

2. Saihin of Satzuma (1809~58) iX^Jffl©g@iSI 

£. ^^>P>5SH©Ba^^<, jagSSgtlcjgfcfflV', MSS^R 
Sr®*., #^&3tSiL, ®#!MSrS!*A1-5fti:*, *K©giJSflco 
tftfc. *E*iKJa©aaJlS«&C*fco-CH:. t&spgifcib t-3S?3 
©^?»sra»iSra^ #^ia?s?©^^gtff(cj: vwtl , 
*i>ts.<m?ZLtz. 
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NOTES 


3. Fujita Toko of the Mito han (1806~55) 

fti^iJS©®#, StiE^. ®i;il5SfBaO’{>fcgiiR©3!c¥Cjg@, K 
piciu-c&iaiSSfci®*., 2c 

®fe©»RK:fl:^T!Jl5EUfc. mm- “TErnt” “HKSS5&” ft if 

7)5* *. 

P. 17. 1. the earthquake of 1855 1855 (jgigc 2) ^2 11 )=] 11 0, 
ftp OKsO SntufrCiSCofc. V'ftt(b*£i&©ftfi|jS. 

2. “ still small voice ” IH^Jgj^lJlE&IT: 19 • 12 #M- 

P. 18. 1. the modern Pharisees lift ;©.''?') 1M ('^©A^- 

^^^©^#PgiK(cSr •), <5 

M-mx- tfrft-CKf&ic'frofc 1 ift- 
yau-c, «©nmtrsn. «bSr^iit5;:t»wi&-5*ofcfc», l 
• &##©«;£ S3 £$ ft*. 

2. Kido ftp#*; (1833-77) life'*. 
c»*Ki8:Slfcfcfc u mwmtx.fr%<on$:<o&m-1mib<), m 

mmmm, MRiit t &Ki8teffirr©=&i:v'frft*. 

3. Sanjo =£sj|§§ (1837-91) &ft©$gr»©&iB, R»£. S 

Jt« bt*«iI8!lCjq;b 9, • SiJ^SK 

•fiffi, $fbCftgcftg • 

4. Iwakura gfrU® (1825-83) £5®, jgtf&gC. 

£ 4> £*•), lOUSS • fg7£ • **W ts. if ©3? 

©tfCOiS, B8a«mK:’bm®4(a:fflSr^fcLfc- 8)!fe4*lM$iSr£*8 

®oft- SlfflSittffiWSlKS^L'C.j^iifeo^Slcotftfc. 

P. 19. 1. the Shogun’s capital $lp (I^m)* 

2. Gessho Jftf® (1813-58) 3f£ft©lb£(g. 

«• ^'J-?ISIK&©S1SSK:, 

«»*«cgiLfc. £R©ft0t©Jl;giSr©*sft-C, SWlis 
aiSrfl^m, illitCfToft^KAftfoft-f. 0faKff< &ftH0£ 
t^lc^aii^CAft. ®»±.«ffHLft7)s £MW:iSe>J5pJ‘ofc. 

P. 20. 1. south-sea islands ftgj, 

2. the rightful sovereign 

3. “ the Grand Proclamation ... 3ESSc£ftfi©ftljT?. 

P.21. 1. the similar proclamation... 7 5 

tt#«S*M8it©3W. 

2. Katzu Hrfcffl- (1823-99) • 0??&©®fc?&*. ftFSIffJ© 
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ffiA©issi Lxxw-mtwimLtz. ®m<Dm'u.pt,v&%*?, $ 
Iftco&WJt&Mt Ltrsasdsst^/nu^^,, 
a;^*, £c^sr^^p>«ofc. ©-bffisf®:®©#* • mw-m • s 
Ltz. ge “iMimm” 

^ V'. 

P. 22 1. that other purpose the reduction of Eastern Asia 
(p. 15 n. 2) 

2. Sangi #®|. raMfMEmt&Offi&iftJi?©*®*;:## L *:*!». 

P. 23. 1. THE COREAN AFFAIR (*#). HJ?§:£|ip© 

HJ?&6 (1873) Ip, ±®E£FfrO> 

bfc»srv'5. 

tfCT»L^. z.<D$k* *fc< 8a^®:ii?W:IB^©»*aaSf«^ 

o "CV'•&. 

2. George Washington 1732-99 r*') 

t'. ©-fe.®)ft^:gctS (1789—97). 

LT, 3ig^SfiiL*jff© ‘£S!l©S¥ ’ (i, Jll2 

±S©S^c©W#i!©!>i:ot/j; 0 fi. ‘SH©:£’ i: LTHKicffl] 

P. 24. 1. Itagaki fegiHj (1837—1919) $Ci&gt. $£ 

*i$r&&®&fc 0 ;fcj&s, fiE^SKcgfctvtTS?, 
g*g}S*a)£fi«U g*$£ • ga&^ • SMSfiSgSrS&J® Lfc. 
ratg^2Soift, 4t^*|jl*:aftcg< L*. 

P.26. 1. Twenty years ago... ©A7j<l»ft£r£f\ 

P. 27. 1. the war MpglS#. 0J& 10 (1877) Ip, ®«PK«Srfthi> 

i Lfcffljift©±si©siR«?fiiffii. 

iftWcjioLA. SSSticog^frfeib 
C»$avC7t-fe, §0© 10 Ip 2 m^&ia £ !_», MfeiRjfJlilS-ib 
tC*H3r % 0 L, 9 £ 24 H Cttffi»V©jg®#/c-fe.(iSgJl^ 
©*®lil^®5E4 AttgJJ LA. 

2. Kirino (1888-77) **• 88»eft©*A, &W'P 

t <o, m 

Oj-tri&yEL A. 

3. Saint Aquinas Thomas Aquinas (1224—74) fptft4 0x1 

ifc^©®^:©###. 4 # FS-ajfc il^tcAO, 

©■fe/fo . n-v-eifji^igrg. ^tg^ogAj, 1M>!)| r ,j 
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NOTES 


* “I# 

¥±± ” jWSSfcWrc**. 

P. 28. 1. one of the enemy’s generals 
2. another 

P.29. 1. a school ‘ ’ t If tfixfc. 

2. “ Does the world know... “ Aftl-S- 1 ^ •§•’?’/ 

j nM<otzmz, mmtmo-r”. 

3. General Oyama Alii® (1842—1916) H 

» ifOV'tC. L, 5 

BlffSs#-mfg2 
L-CffifiE, ^©r^Tcglll® 

P. 31. 1. “ Revere Heaven ; love people ” “ 15£A§IA ”• 

P. 32. 1. the Law and Prophets fftilff. “ 4>&rO< L, 

L, ®v^o< Lt, £&&&&*;©#£§•£.):” t 
“ g£-^a-r«>J: 5C&ftA©R9A£S-ari:” tV'5-o©V'4 

4BF* 22 - 34-40 *ffl. 

P. 34. 1. Sir Harry Parks Sir Harry Smith Parks (1828— 

85) 4 4*9^©^^, isa©8£b&{£- i-cmmim*), k 

65 (gjESl) ^4-^3. 

ffii: LTBA@££:i£tft9, £©®, 

frV' i V' 5 A. 

2. her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria (1819~1901, ^{4 
1837—). 

3. Mr. Fukuba ?§:®§i> (1831-1907) Wf. • BJ3?&©H^#. A 

Hfc€-r- S&fi©ife±fc3Sfct), i®iTt:iiff®C 

Bsf©'g«fcb-csaD. 

css. mm “awsis”, 

A^PA” *t*. 

P.35. 1. “Hair I have... “ ftjxicA&OSlifc 'O/Z/uZ/ot 
L-tgJ: tlliL/fciiK-ttOi&i) *>/&*£ L-TSi OBL/i? 

2. “ only one way,... “—JC, H®*©ig/^515, ^S©ff/S: 
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LK/mtmx, Li &AT 

Sb^tUbAs*". 

P.36. 1. “ Land high,... “fife, £<, |lj, gg<, &J: 0 

*0/A»feHW‘r, 

2. “ On the Production of Wealth ” “ £{$• 

3. ‘Sa-den’ “ ”. “ &¥£ ”, “^S3E” 

5rSHLtfiOtM;o, WfSIS:©SS&t! 

E1©1. (750 — 481 n.c. ©gags) t, 

P.37. 1. our modern Benthamites 3g^©^ A£gi#fcib. 
A©±11# Jeremy Bentham (1748~1832) (i, ^ 4’9 x©@^ 
8^#.-r©@^ii, 5bfiJ^%o-C^©32@©IKIiJi: L, ‘J5 
A£8!c©ffiA3s?S ’ £9SHLJ: 5 ttZ^tOT:, SWU£^ t J: f*ti 
Z>. l», BJ3fe©g*g®;©©l£&tft 

ofc. 

2. Solomon vnt>. -f x 5 x ,1/gt 3 ft©£ (961 - 922 b.c. :£ 
fil). ^'t'^rE©?. xji/+M^A(C#®$rJgML, g^O&A, fj 
KSK^ifSrfTTira-CAV'CBa^&ftSgL*©-?:, ^ltt-?:©f&11i:5r 
MSfti Lt, ‘v ot>03i’ tV'frft.5. £rt:3Et±$|ftlfc 
tft§$£4>o"C4>ftlP>ft, ‘vnt^oM’ tv>5 

3. One greater than Solomon 4 9* hlrSf. friiiSIE®' 1 ?£ 
•f CiSfflgffl: 12-42 #Jlg. 

4. “ There is that scattereth,... a 11 • 24. 

5. “ Seek ye first... 4 KJ:3:|SffB6 • 33. 

P. 38. 1. Cromwellian ^ o a t> x .»u(0. Oliver Cromwell (1559 
-1658) -4 4 9 *©Btfe^, IPA- 1642-47if © tf,, - 9 * 

I'tztf, VbW&Mh'&'ntt^tz. 5 O A9; - 9 * xB 

©tf^-9^> ilt, ^#755S>b»®[L^ffL-CV' 

y-Z&S. m%tt, 73-54 “ if n x^g” 

(cj: 0 ASgaf(c^<*®(b^SW, -t©SSSr^§n/w. ‘^©^ 
O' C-A®t?S?f ’ «S • 21 • 189), ( ^ oyi) 14©*?tfc ’ «f • 23 
•81), *ft±at£4 9* h»’ ({§ • 23 • 185) 

2. Puritanism, Puritan x 9 4 4*9 

r>tz-f Vv-xt > h©—JfjLfcJ:0 : ®‘b©^-f-Sig. * h 9 y *ftl 
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N'OTES 


P.39. 1. UESUGI YOZAN (1751-1822, 3?fSl~3: 

&5ip) 

2. the Hebrew prophets -(ft, 

(OJxji') ©3 Sh#- LX, 

W©**gtim©-itf£rf§.o/c. -?:©®mmftMf©BiS»L: 
JKfcStlXV'S. 

3. Savonarola’s Florentine Republic -9-,-F9-n — 5©7 -f 
7xft?Pi. Girolamo Savonarola (1452—98) (1, -f ) 'J 7© 

ftftV', Tflia©^-igiS£iS£®ri?L, 

2gLx, mntteE*) 

L/c. ©-M&£;/4>fbi&BcStreet/;. 

4. Cromwell’s English Commonwealth ? oa(i x A©-/ +*•) 

P- 38 n. 1 #j$. 

5. Penn’s “Holy Experiment” ''t “gg/c&^lft”. William 

Penn (1644—1718) ti, -t 4*‘) x©:7 IX, r^'J/j 

SJffl©PWS#. 

SHliSrfiil^:, S/c7-'5^ xrrsutpic 7 ^ 5?0v7 < 7r|l£3tg3:L 
/c. ^>'>^^x.7iV'51lil^(±®ii^'L/ctf ! b©'i7, ‘^>©£e’ 

©,st?£X;fo&. 

P. 40. 1. The better or the best the “ Kingdom of Heaven ” 

(p. 59) £$t. 

P. 41. 1. the best of books 

2. “ Thy rod and Thy staff ” IBi&ggilfllfS 23 • 4. 

P.42. 1. the territory of Yonezawa ... ©iUJB!^:. 

2. the Akizuki family TekftW-- 

3. the elder lord of Yonezawa Jz&MTiL- 

4. Hosoi (1728-1801) 

*K1tf©AX, L/c. AMiktiKfS, rgfijiK. £fiM(CiU 

Xfpffig&gt^tA mi^W?-<o<Dh, I5ittsn 

^©^SricA-Cra^rSrKiL/c. JA$®iilHClS7)4vr/iKS^fig©|ic 

mm&mcfemtbvtz. m 

gic “ iHMSfig ”, “Matf&fS” ttEKhZ,. 

5. Tokugawa Yorinobu WUWffl'M. (1602 — 71) SUII^gt©® 10 

7-. ®n=^©-oid^^(Dm. 

k if L tzffi, ARx©PfL -Cia{iifUf:aiMaiicit L p> 
ft/c. ffilgilXJ: <g1f£i£L, j£iJti£Sg-f 
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ZtzULXfefcM fcfltafcl,*:. 

6. his teacher jfcMfifTJ* 

P. 43. 1. ** Be ye as tender to your people ... 

<muL’ (SdF*acE). 

2. the temple of Kasuga igBWtt. ^Mr^BSWCifeSIi® 

ROiSWii:. S®g®ife • 4 ft© 

£©##•«, ilP^ (SfK) Hffl©#Bmtt8i£;s*i 

-5. 

3. the office of Dan jo 
P. 44. 1. Echigo @ig£. 

2. the Aidzu district 

3. the battle of Sekigahara (1600) Hirg(©jlV'(@g 5££). 
P. 46. 1. the governer 

2. his sub-officers 

P. 47. 1. a presiding teacher (lay-bishop) 

2. the police jgftjgg. 

3. Zizo im (#»). 

4. Fudo Tpffii (® 3 E). 

P. 48. 1. Emma TO (*£). 

P. 49. 1. Vox populi est vox dei [L.] The voice of the people 
is the voice of God. 

2. “Earth-Worship” JSEH©?L. 

P. 50. 1. kozo |§. 

P. 51. 1. The Yonezawa brand JfciRj®. 

2. One was... 

3. The other was... figlSlJLlTtijg. 

4. Kuroi 

P.53. 1. the Confucianism JL ffggc. Jl^f- (550 ? ~ 

479 b . c .) wMvmm• 

gctErmikti'^tzv, ti-z, 

fco fc i: + *«WH> *S. j: o-t, • im 

2. “ Decorum is known ... ‘ :&:&£ 0 t^LSStrS]* ’ (@?). 

3. Kojokwan jglgggg. 

P. 54. 1. A medical school 
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Notes 


2. two of the then... ^©O -£ 0 {iffe)Si 5 P.=j!|5. 

3. Dr. Sugita Genhaku $£|I1;£0 (1733~1818) £Cp|&S8©lMI 

fig- 

sub* 

“fi-'s* ■ TJ-htr” £!R£EL “iPftgflf” t LTTUOLfc. 

“ msmm” ts.z. 

4. the Bay of Yedo p. 12 n. 2 

5. Chinese education f|iSt©ifcW- 

P. 55. 1. the Association of Five and Ten... {EffllTnftib 
D'KiSPSatt©^. 

P. 56. 1. Kyowa 

P. 57. 1. the Apostalic Church If 

iiZ, 

2. Kuranari Ryucho 

3. the Label-Market “ #trt©3g\/' ”. 

4. R- &F*ei5&*. 

P. 58. 1. Confucius p. 53 n. 1 jljig. 

P.59. 1. “ He alone ruleth his family ... 1 SI ’ (Jz 

m- 

2. The lady... «0©*£*jR?f£_h#*5t©:g£, #SB- BJW 

6 (1769) 8 £*£*!, ^HJ2 (1782) lp3J3?E£, ^30. 

3. His other consort ±^M^©|Z(x;S:gB®®©^C ( MU©#. 
KiUtoiHca^iofc^s, ^1?«19«-5^1H:, &2?tt£Sr. 

4. they lived mostly in Yedo ®JIIS£Jff©#®32ft$U©fci6- 

P. 60. 1. the eldest of them 2 ?tel£©il 1 *, 

=JE- £t£^tz<OX, HHE«imj©-#±©^ 

JgCjfefcafcWT***. 

2. her consort Jh&*Jg©gg 1 ?*SSiltlS©fg 1 =? jSf$. 

±^&&©S§e i tfr<), =®©}»fcfcofc. 

P. 61. 1. When Spring overtaketh thee,... H&fflXtBi' 0 

izm&£ £<omZlg.Z>ts:- 

P. 63. 1. NINOMIYA SONTOK “WH*, ffilfa&fc® (1787 
~1856, ?jl3| 7~£jgt 3 Ip) Mife • 3SM§i. ‘ 5-£*» 

(if- 23 - 89), (I • 1 • 255 ff #M- 

P.64. 1. Babylon 7-i>'')7., =l — 7 5 y- 9T 
Sfc©iili#£$t. A>A5 t'j&Sifc ’bot»'bH*'''>A5 t*£ 
(£{£ 1728-1686 B.c.) *3769(1 6 -> 7 
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2. Tenmei 

3. an obscure village ... 1S8l©fflfi§lllfa- 3I£©fli|?JII&/J'>03 

P. 65. 1. one of his paternal uncles 7jA'3r- 
2. Confucius’ Great learning “ A^ ”. fjg|fc©jig$. “ %msn ”, 

P. 67. 1. the Lord of Odawara /MHlyi/13£AA@tilHA,&JS• 

2. the three villages... Tl?© 1 ^#, tSffl, Tl? 

P. 70. 1. Puritanic blood p. 38 n. 2 

P. 74. 1. a distant Buddhist temple 

P.75. 1. “A country... “ *LgH ” IC&ZC. tit. 

2. The year 1833 ... A&41p. • & 

* • A'JSff #$?§ L, 3 L 7 fl-fpc 11 *$ 0, 

HIB&LA. 5fp. owc74p© “A&© 

MM” tWz.ZZ.tKts;*- 

P.77. 1. Fujisawa MiR (W£Jil!S). 

ib ”© Ltzt^x'm 

SR’ 

P.79. 1. a book of Confucius say ... ‘ }®?BP!!&U A/iA© 

m<mw (*£). 

2. “Reason of Heaven and Earth” AM©!!. 

P. 80. 1. the Central Government {SJI|#?)?’f£r 
P. 81. 1. the castle town of the same name /J'HH. 

2. The great famine of 1836 Af?©MM- V • ~ 5 n • ~ X 

4 %t V'5tlttWftAMMift 9. 

■kittfrmifomtmfiL, • T®0rA©@£«t®® 

(iiiftlift'L^oft- 

AS¥A05©£l£li Lft&lijj©-g! • 
tfcr-fMStft 9, «»M©$@i&<$jILft. £©J:5ft0i5!i 

P.82. 1. “ the Ways of Famine-Relief... “ 5 

©il&ff-f. lliBf dii 9fnl©ffi&HTM®©R£&vs£££A-tfA 
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NOTES 


P. 84. 1. the great marshes ifllj&fti. 

2. the river Tone fljffijll. 

P.85. 1. Lesseps Vicomte Ferdinand Marie de Lesseps( 1805 
~94) IXfiZ. ©V* 

® LAI?*.!? it A. 

2. the “Panama scandals” U-b- y 

^-vSjnj£tt©;f±jSlCiitf£ LA, s*-f-vMW<<o IHBiffJiiCjg# LA 
tf,^xmvmmt®W;<o%m<otzit)£&.<DUmmfc L, 
fAfft^ioA. ttt© 

%kWabxmmc%ihtzfr, £fiwot'A)&ffi, iJ 
v&awt-Ms a o tz. mt%&tmfcvfr if xmm 5 
it, h£sX>m^%mt\tts.^tzfr, u-b- y •fxtoW&tthtz.totzito, 
**XjIff0g{M©*3fe>l>ri>tj83itA bt 5 ^'i><oxh-otz. 
P.86. 1. tiro canals _h§3© 2 0©££#g3. 

2. the Soma region if^pg. 

3. Iwaki J»Jg. 

4. *Now accomplished... 'N’:J-vjii'nJftHr - y X%<D%Wk, 
r * 'Jii&mm&m'', &®&®3®7=Fmj3b-ji<Dm&k&X 
LA, 1914^8^tcgg®L*. iSi01i*®^<0J©* 9 

IZtD^ts Colon t, A 3 Pi¥ffl©'' ? A vjSj &<D Panama £jSg.&4> 

<ox, ttJWiis&t la® 

WXh%. 

P. 87. 1. Nikko Bt£. 

P. 88. 1. NAKAE TOJU tfca:®® (1608 ~ 48, (gg 13 ~ 

Tnip) g^iSrW#. 

2. the Ten Commandments (t —-te©) “ lotzb (?$) 

©tsridc, fti;:4>©£4>W£ LAliftfb&t'. ££?©A©t::, MA, 
tzt&kM^Xi&lsibfo'. hti.tz<D\ if», £©££, h-tiyiz Pi*. A 

SmB£:£*.A, rit£Igi:-S:J:. <fc&A©(x;i:®£ 
ffi*.- $LAlifti?*V'. i®gLAiiftP>ftt'. 8t/LAl*&i?ftV'. 
PAf-oV'T, {USELAtt&PjfcV'. l$Atf>^£fr$f?o Atifti? 

*V'.” ia^S@mxi>^HB20.1~17#M. 

3. kunshi 

P. 89. 1. valedictorians’ graves A-j 4 ©??-.®'f; 

LA, ^USKMSoTftaiSiKfc**«*&*::* 5 «3ffc§£ 

*r©Aa&lc#£^SA££jgt. 1883 ^8^ 21 B#©W® 
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(0 -5-63) #|$. 

f’. 90. 1. the survival-of-the-fittest principle i!#£??©IMl!J. 

2. Socrates ca. 470-399 b. c. p^gfc 

77 ^ x McSjltLt*6^0Ha©???E^ 
±38, «»iftl-5*!9, k Ltz. Slf£© 

7r4©®c?&£?S?(|Cftt$JLAOH, **£&*£*> CWSri? LAt 

*©Sf5tt£i LX? SS&fc-fe, IfcAx h >©*^»e>S[®LtS 

3. Plato 427-347 b. c. 7 7 

7xx©gg^. ^KtW?EB)TSr^iaAr*x7'f rtfflWt, 3j7 
s&&Kv*fc. ®©gfr (i) $©$V'A£&§*.si8&si- 
^kiv1z%&&<omft&%±\zW&i,zteb <> tzZ.k*?, A©|&»# 
KW #fc@3£#A-k&#Ac k fti*©A©c, ^t<D'4t<o\tk A kt 
^x<D¥?^®m^w.^mmik%z.xifz. mm “@gtst” &« 
Li6ktZ>Mmm®25M<0&fr£m. 

4. the most vexing question ... aCpBfft©ill£4 , ?iJ&-5{i, 
£5 L^Hfc£«e*LfciV'5. j£±m I P- 20 

5. regime [F.] the prevailing governmental or social 
system. 

6. the disciple ... v 7 -i 1C i 10 • 24. 

7. the good shepherd... a o 4 c J: 3 10 • 11. 

P. 91. 1. the year 1608 of the Christian era... @ftl3^. 

2. the fall of Osaka AiS^ig:®. 

P. 92. 1. Omi Jgac. 

2. Lake Biwa fgg$j. 

3. the Hira &,&<?»&■ 

4. Tenryo A®. 

5. Buddha <APE. 

6. ‘ I alone ... ‘ A-tATniKSSJI ’. 

P. 93. 1. Buddhism Ikfx- 

2. Confucius’ Four Books 0*, A^ • #J* • Sifg • j£±. 

P. 94. 1. his lord... 

2. his “trinitarian” scruples p. 90 n. U ggflg. 

3. mon 

4. sen |g. l^i0.0iP3. -tjftAC ©Alffiii, IS 

(0.184 no y toi/) Cof8f3 (131-Cot 8^) X&^tz. 
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NOTES 


P. 96. 1. kago g?f|. 

2. “on the accumulation of virtue” gfg:. 

P. 97. 1. A young man 

2. Okayama |S8|li. 

3. had the magi of old... v £ ^ &C J; 2*7~12#M. 

4. the capital of the country £D=< (^jsO. 

P.98. 1. betto gij^. 

P. 99. 1. rii ||. 

2. my village of Ogawa /J\|l|;ff. 

P. 100. 1. Kumazawa Banzan JlizRlfiJj (1619~91) Uptfjgg© 

m#. zmm , mssoa. 

mt$ • ttz. 

P8lU*£?lfeHJ6iKlctt^, m%t LT?fgc£jg;ig. 

icfflH "mmm”, “a^se 

IHI” i&z. 

2. the Lord of Okayama |B3 |JU^rtfeffl^64St- 
P. 101. 1. the Book of Filiality “ 5pjjf§ ”. 

P. 102. 1. In accordance with the injunction... “ l/JAHH" 

iCLXgUV ”. 

2. “Instructions to Women” “ASH”. 

3. ( virtus ) [L.] virtue. 

P. 103. 1. Soteriology 

2. Eschatology i|ASii- 

3. Only very recently ... AfcfBAigl • HfiSSfHii 
«8»284|S6J338f}, ftftlOffl) *§■*-. 

4. Notes and Commentaries upon Great Learning “ AAS 

P. 104. 1. Wang Yang Ming p. H n. 5 #P1. 

2. “ Press right on,... “ Bg < t &, tzi£— Ini t£ it Afrlt/ifr® 

L”. 

3. “Tightly pull,... “ Mx> J: < §ltlTC|q]^ 5 L/SicjZo 

4. “ He loves his life... 4 AtilCAftl- 

5 Tin ”. 

P. 105. 1. the extreme inspirationists M&SMSSf. Mti 
<o&m& i^i{iicisjt, ?'<xw<Dmm^ j: 0 1 m^tztt 
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a & (Sfg&issiB) tm-rzMzh. 

P. 106. 1. “ A prison there ... “ • 

in • it • m, mMZ'jxDA/mmicmmi-, 

P. 108. 1. “Whence flowers ceased to be... “ tft©Fp© : l8c£ 

fcfcTSfctatf/#©&«©£** 0 W 9 ”. 

2. “Little knew I... -oP> < V) Lit©i+i£/ 

3. 1648 mtv c¥- 

P. 110. 1. NICHIREN 051 (1222~82, ^iS76~^5ip) ¥ 

SrWigfclsL ‘ B&±A trill* ’ (® • 23 • 38) 

P. 111. 1. Hebrews =>■ 

?XK- 

2. Hindoos -4 > KA- 

3. a religion of his own 

4. the Mosaic Faith «r--bO^|fc, -V/n £ x SrJffi— 

i -r ?> -> ?5 -t a<ok&- b * ->-vfts 

©fSWdS£2*t, 4ox bgcogj&ifeofc. 

Sr^at-TS. " IB**®® ” £J£j«}£1-S. 

5. the Lost Ten Tribes... ^ X5x^©^^)ji7tl0^^. S 

ft'f X5x^©4t£H'f x5^;Wi, |J721 4^, Tyi/yrOf* 
=*■> Jt2H®A4lt«ilxjgi: ixr y 

■><) TlZ&£h, ISiftLXLt^tz. X 

“fkioixtz 10-£te” X$>%. 

6. the Hindoo faith -1 > fill 10~5 iftlBtCzWT 

K” *i'<Offi«Sr3licLt:iaa$4t 
tz. *<ow:{A&(Dm i &z%:vx, 5~iomfflc?i>vxmm, ®a* 
#ni-toSA-C-i^fcA:, l9ffiiB<0^a*¥-CS^ L, 51 
ffi-Ctt-f >KO±AP©85^J<f(mL-CV'%. -?r©Fp,C,N,llffl(t* 
(-<£% TJ, bffflKriS££ti*. a® 

fab<Q%B%£%&R)SmkL, HKMi bta - XtftfofaiiZ. tz 
tzL, £Z.X?£%itf the Hindoo faith t Wo"tt'SOii, £t± 
©^?lr5© t >X— %.<OX t Xttts; < , “a very much more 
complex, and refined faith of Indian origin ” <OMX, U\¥.{ 

P. 112. 1. the Hindoo religion the Hindoo faith. 

2. the reign of Kinmei,... g* 29 
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NOTES 


3. sic. [L.] thus; inserted (sic) to note that an expression, 
spelling, or the like, exactly reproduces the original. 

4. Nirvana fcfcofcWB* 

5. Tenwoji A3E#. 

6. Naniwa 

7. Shotoku Taishi fly Mi* 7- (574 - 622) 2 S7. 

iU, •-hbftBffiotl*, BS&©IBat&if, &%i®. 

l, /M?i*7-£isff^iffcia t-c 
XmXfcWMcokibtz. ttzttit&mzfttZ 
Wfu-mmtmwt-kis^x, 

L, ma&'BX3E#i:MSL+*1t:l’, &$t©S3&K:# < 

SLfc. 

8. Hiucn Chwang (602-64) Sft©tfd@. £M=SS • ilRig 

t, rt»fc£icov't:*o', 17 $ Lfcft&ogs 

"A#H8 75 & 1335 # © Jg fc 8 *. fc. *&WKff-<D|0KK:*} 
LfraRiigU:. “ACfS^aB” ^4>9, 

“M2£lc!” ®=S5i£fflU:{Sj»s<er.*T**3. 

9. the Tau dynasty Jgfft. 

10. Rarthelemy St. Hilaire Julius Barthelemy St. Hilaire 
(1805-95) 7 5>^©iff, mhW- “'f 4rV^@iEPffiog 
#13*” fcV'5 **#£>*. 

11. Saijo jjSjg (767-822) 5p$®S8©W. A-&75?®Ptlffl. fill® A- 
12j^t:I±l§J U 18@OttH:teaiC«o-C^©ili»^W3e, it 

SOiitHhgf-Zffix, Ogle®*), $g 

©gtASBi: ii-t$ ft A. ig#« “SuiM”, “3=8 
ft if 160 < (cots£. 

12. Kiikai (774-835) 5P$®»3©{®. ljRl&® 

A. Soggier, JBSBftlS^SrBteo-CjUSjtat L, Sfffili 
('&»]**#&»]&LT*g|&gi:®Sfl»»::o£ »fc. 

S^SrPIS:- SS*f'Stu8flf©lS4it^<, SSiWAfi, 
4>icH^£©0-t *)-e*5. iMASJ: 9&i£ACfli©l§&JIIft2>. 1 : 
* "=»Jgf»”, "ttSjfi”, "+&&»”, * 

if. 

P. 113. 1. The emperor Kammu ilSAfi (373—806) g|50 ft 
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AS, 2E& 781~806. fKlOS 1 a?. 

*#, #<&IH©<lffi • Stfb, ftit • siogffl, 

flUSfrigc©®?, j: 

A 5> ^ S’ BcWvb' ^ v' • 

2. Eizan ibgsoilSIlr^. 

3. Kdya @if |lj^fJ|l^f. 

4. the province of Kii J2PH. 

5. Toji ^p. 

6. 788 ®S7ip. 

7. 816 a.d. $lt 7 Ip. 

8. one of the latter 0?Rj_hS. 

9. the Kamo g^j|| (B|J||). 

P. 114. 1. The great Yoritonio gi)g|| (1147~99) SSa^lfJlD 

w-Ramrn, 

IKS LX, (S;fn7c¥). 5^^© 1192 (aA3)l£ 

MotigL-a'5, 

2. The Hdjos fk%R. 

3. Echizen jg(3|j. 

4. Genku (Saint Honen) jgg, S^iiA (1133~1212) ig®(i 

is a©nfibiaiic«V'0, ss©^©j$?i&oA. 
“SiiffigK” KjgLTMilS, ®ff© “££gjfi” ici OitA^WSt 
L, «a5ifi|ll® ASKflEAA J; 2.aaS:Sav'A. 

ffWr • ESS(i;x)»i5-t:*;<*-KCiJi{S#!i)#7)>oA©7!, IBiAggclHiJ© 
ffiifiT: 1207 (ffcTUl) 4p®5l&iCfdSi, fF§ttXAS-iCfflo*a^, 
“-feeWX” £SeLA5EA/i. ** “ ”, “0£ 

£g*A» ”, “ gt±HSBigf? ”, “ <tSi:AI§*Tll ” t£ If. 

5. the Jodo or “ pure-land ” sect 

P. 115. 1. Nen-Butsu or Call-on-Buddha sect jgjfAg?. 

2. “ Nam-Amida-Butsu ” ^^P5J3$|S2'IA. 

3. the Shin sect J(g?. 

4. Hanyen (Saint Shinran) $gg, fi^AA (1173~1262) jfi 

■SSrSStL, 4i±g«OI¥i:o 
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NOTES 


£B© 

«WSrg£a*mc«S:Lfc. ®6¥ttjfifPC»o"C, efife?S©JIi® 
fcV'o-tSlRJgS-tJr, ffle©flHCp«blllKSt), *fe&ft!i*^;SAIE$t 
&£©!££ PI A, £* “iSrfrflSE” 

©«*, 3ffi®R©Slcft3j£lgij| 

5. the vows of chastity Sr^ L&J®#. 

6. Jishu Rt^. «f#ffi«|C-iH©B8V'fc^±|S:©l». 0®£JS 

iCA^fb, Esfjgri&Bl^t^ 
V'V', ||*Srf| : nO'K®±-|£gCiffi^6n, 

7. one more sect BM^'tiai'- 

P. 116. 1. Teiwo jftfg. 

2. the village of Kominato (Little Haven) /J\g|;ft. 

3. Awa g*i§. 

4. Zen-Nichi-Maro (Good-Sun-Boy) #0@. 

P. 117. 1. the Great Teacher ikPEfc}Bi~- 

2. Kiyozumi 

3. Dozen jfi#. 

P. 118. 1. Rencho MM- 

P. 119. 1. the Bodhisattwa ^f®f, ASAifcdfcit^lIW©^]®- 

2. theNirvana Sutra @§gjg. (i.K^ggglcASttfcli&'CA’i) 
<D tmM t-5. 

3. the young German monk Martin Luther (1483—1546) 

IMy©§5»&SE#. «lSt LTn-vicffiV'L, KtSfllS©^ 
£@Sr£nA 1517^p^©i6^KK»LT, 95#&©£t§8tf£ 
&i£, JaU*3!tf¥©«*gfcMV'fc. 5-4 ^ IStfit 

&£^©*&»*®fc§5£U A(±<SW©A(cj: 0 -C^t$tt?.i;^ 
3S LA. ifciic i o-C!KF9$fx, K 

15224pc«ffi#©K-f5'RSRfc^®, 4Agf> 
S#©A-xAliiCOV'-Cii, “;V-xA 
” («• e • i9i> #m. 

P.120. 1. Higher Criticism UH % L < (iEstfiSfcfF 

i*A'5. lg*©flJJ& BSUfiSffifitftifSr, •tora^feW 
JELa«t*¥B. -tUc*fL. ^XSrif5£-ffl;ffiLAaSl©li* 
fc:&'3lrf £ 5 k-f Lower Criticism ("F^&?> wilfiiJi, 

% L < itASttfF) tt&Js. 
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2. one of the sutras 

3. mahayana AiH* 

4. hinayana /J^. 

5. the Avatamsaka Sutra 

6. the Agamas (Kegon Kyo) JBbtiS. 

7. the Vaipulya Sutra (Agon Kyo) 

8. the Pragna Sutra (Hannya Kyo) jggg. 

9. the Saddharma-Pundarika Sutra (Myo-Ho-Renge or Hok- 

ke Kyo) w&m mm • &mm- 

10. the Amitartha Sutra toggg. 

P. 121. 1. Amitabha | 

P. 122. 1. Saint Daia APChA- 

2. Kimon (Devil’s Gate) ^ipg. 

3. the Mikado’s capital 
P. 123. 1. Sakya 

2. the Tendai sect pf£>An (#®#M) 

titz-xmm- “mmm” &om&t*z. ( p . 

lien. 11 &M) ffi Hb-CibRimcBB^L 

fc. 

3. Tendai ^ (538-597) rfiHK • 

35^310Hffl. Wfi*W®SK:W*U 576£j=£?[j£ 

“it 

Wit*”, («-10#) 

ffiK ‘*fi (*H) tffiZtitz. 

4. Myogaku An <£> 6 

5. Ten of these volumes “ jgipgjg 

P. 124. 1. “ Shin-nin-gyo-seken, . . . “ffiAffiftM* ifeWM&W 
(Mo AtftlBfcfrfc'C, 

2. as had Hanyen of the Shin sect 

isexm, BSffflgo?-?, mom ok*®) tift***©*^ 

3. sudra 'f > K© 4 if «;fc £tc 

P. 125. 1. “ A prophet is ... *? # 4 (O: £$!it® 13 • 57. 

2. the god... AHW (p. US #M). 

3. the Sutra ... &&***, 
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NOTES 


4. Kenchd 

P* 126. 1. NAM-MYO-HO-REN-GE-KYO 
2. haraharitaya . 

P. 127. 1. the Mahavairokana 

2. the Worshipful 

3. the second book... 

4. the Ritsu 1^1156^0 1. 753i*H, mfrbmkfrfc*., JR 

L, ?g#©sRK • S3f5£f& 

P. 128. 1. Matsuba-ga-Tani (Pine-Leaf’s Dale) 

2. Minobu 

3. Ikegami 

P. 129. 1. Nissho 0(0 (1236~1323) §f:#li|ft© 0 }I; 5 ?©ft. 0 
V. TM©A7:, (i 

(OhBMt'^'SSc^L, f>1T<VBM£ ixmmLtz. 0*©? m, 

2. 1254 as 6 t£. 

3. the faith... 3 #§?£$■<}-. 

4. Abbot Doryu of Kencho-ji aS^OjIl^jiA. 

5. Abbot Ryochu of Komyo-ji ^^^©^©AA- 

6. Ryokwan of Gokuraku-ji 8iiAA©j.l[A. 

7. Ryukwan of Daibutsu-ji A{iv^©I^Si. 

P. 130. 1. Rissei-Ankoku-Ron, ... StASrUftti. 1260 1) 

4p, 02139 a©t?©^«. ffiCMLAte 

i'©?5i£CJ:Lt, ctucffiWI • ffilSSrliPA, *—©IE)£-e& 
£ £ ^^©fUSCtiiSg LTV'5. 

2. civil wars ^IHHliS©!®. 

3. a foreign invasion f£Bfl|jjg©f!(i. 

4. Hojo Tokiyori .ifc&ll#® (1227-63) W^MU'S 5 {'cMWi- Afi 

SiifeTW/g. 3ltt^£AA'TlKW©®:S&:E£(i;’5>9, •£• 
©ffeKBCRUbJ: < jgfcfflvvc, ^gtogggL, ^KS6IS«I1©« 
£('3?* LA. 

5. “warfare against Buddha’s enemies” UScStl"SfifK. 
P. 131. 1. Idzli gjjg. 

2. 1271 * 7*8 Ip. " 

P.132. 1 . “ Danger of the Sutra ... fiE©n©i®i£it. 
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2. the ruler 

3. Rin-kei yok-ju-shu,... ife®®! 'tl, ZJ#M2: 

m 

P. 133. 1. Sado £®f. 

2. the Mongol attack 

3. (1274) £*11 If. 

P. 134. 1. his Hindoo Master fiJfS&Sf. 

2. their prayer Jsjgijjf. 

3. the great Mongol invasion of 1281 p. 133 r>. 2 #!$. 

P. 135. 1. one of his lay-disciples Ml lAjA'f 1 - 

2. 1282 3k£5fp. 

3. Nizzo 0{* (1269~1342) 

BgafTFAMOO-i amtagceWU W&R 

ffldtfcAA. jKfMJt!t£ifeL-t±3fCU 

ov'tc^Sg^&Sft, t fclc&jffiofcg'Sriifc. MW 

“ s mm ”, “ ” * t*. 

4. the scapegoat SSfg©-<p£\ (tliA©IPSrfe5#, #ft9. IBI9 

atnf® lOSftgm 

5. his own sect 

P.136. 1. Judas Iscariot 4- 9 7, h© 12 <DV~t 9 . W'sK''- 
X, $b*M.'<%'9frizLtz. 

2. Carlyle Thomas Carlyle (1795~1881) -f 4*9 7©#tiFit, 

m&m. commit im ^ 3 * h 5 > 

Lfc4>®. ftagffiC 

ft* ”, “ H ”, “ * n > *> * ”, “79- K 9 t A 

3E£", “5ftS$I” 

U A©fliESI$>(> ! ltl- ; eo5iV'®(bOT(C*oA (B - 5.292, 
294, 300). — ##©K*ti • Ail®—©A 

*<-> 1 *, ;£:#© tf - 7-OMSiic 

ov'-Cli, “jjciStfcX^” © ‘®1$- *-5d>Sr^©fiJi: 
m’ US ■ 5 • 26), ‘ * - 5 J *©J@A® ’ GS • 20 - 39) fcifj)!* 
2 .. 

P. 137. 1. a man in authority ARSIEsl. 

2. Sakyamouni IWiMA/S- 

3. Brahma &A- 4 > &j£©7fljfi|i. fe^©^0!i 

A, 1-A:te-b«l?©Sa«rl!BnAiS»»ft©*. c©A©i^A^ 
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NOTES 


4. Sakra #*???. t {£,)££ SIS?#. £tz+~^<0 It 

IfO?©^?#. ^lhK©t9?lRK£*. 4 > K^ifS 

< 0-1 > |-5^;fAI![iCAo'Ct^%WC&2>- 

5. Nichiro 0® (1243-1320) IS®B#ft©0lE^©l!9. 0^^ 

<ox>t 0. SiJ^HMl!. T^©A- -idifeSJ: 5i:, &0-B& 
rrP>n-C^ffi^t *5. f*iS«tii?5©einSr 8£& 11 ipic 
1 1».<A -1 Kk til!x. Xi>6 ?? I' i>? o /:• h £ 

u se>KT^ 5 P3H^±-^srdB'''f4. 
iftfft, &u<0 5 h&ki>9fiktz. 

0. the chapter on Exhortation Wl^ilnt- 

7. ‘the turning of heaviness into lightness, ®3i®lS‘ 

8. Devabodhisattwa 
P, 138. 1. Aryasimha 

2. Nagardjuna f§$). 150—2501fl|i©j$j'f > V<0'*7 Z'sttigetO 

Wi'kMM Liz. ^(C “ r-|i,H ”, “-(-—P9li” ts.iLtftbZ>. 

3. Iiis Book, that Book |g®5r}gt. 

4. “Treatise” ffiEgBlllfc£-f• 

P.139. 1. Mahomet 5707-632 -1 x 5 Ag[ (H]$t) ©gS?fi. 7 5 
t'r©^ •>< *40$gr-?>7 5-©?#<DiFS£r§l't, 
&=?%%£ ir, imm&toffifttTo e7g,m<oftmt&&-?x, 
W^M-k&gLtz. L®>L£S2#©ilS&§tt, 622^tt> 

(^y5 iV'5), l!$JSrt£5K L"C 630 if 7-y #©frEfiB$r 
il/SLfc. (:®WH47 5 t'7CSO', 632ipCl0^©(g?$5r 

QtZ.-CS3c&.<0* -y#jl?LSrfjft''', 4>!)(j;<i8Lfc. 

2. Koran 4 x 5 Agf (®iS[) 0501)4. y Iii7 5-®P> 

7 5t'7i"5 “ 

<om- m&i<o'a&Mti& • n4m>bi&z>. 


m m 

“Japan and the Japa¬ 
nese” (BAKtfHAA) tilt, 1894(||^27^, 34^) 
11/3. £tl, 1908^ (nj]4H£, 

48^) 4^(c “Representative Men of Japan” 

a— mmvmtzm*) t&mmizii-c, ya&omm&frb 

K-f ywt^V-?-i'igticmz 
ti-ctwfizti, m\-\±mcm%<D%tWifrb i 
%1f0— o-ij, gEfcS-|tL(O^IlCAot>i)0-5W. 

1893^ (RJJ26^, 33^) 11^, “How I became a Chris¬ 
tian” (jfcttV'ifclcLT+P * HWfefcfc# Ld*-Vol. I) ^ 

J&SSLA^&tt, LT:fctf Kllf# L tzb 

L < , S^1^27B#OT/ ') jUD%h^/''hX(r)^$,-r:'<k(Dl 
5K& tTV'S. 

SiS|icH»#A©gf2Sri-At:V'^l-fii, ^©^coggAAii 
^JC&ATr&l, * y + vtn?tftt^#'<(DA± 1 ii&A 
—3£$&re, £££<, itfcH-e, & 

i**., bJUlir^Pj, tfc<’>frJMK££ri>. 

LA. RliJ&V'**. ‘K 

fttf' Pi < 

£A^Atf>L: •*«&’ cD#AAOt'TAWC^AfQi£AL>£i, 
i:. (B • 5 • 271; “ FWI&H—fa# • £g • 

Xfflf”-WT‘m*’ tnm, 377) 

^Uf< 4 •£©*£© 11 f£l#B© “skliV'^uLT 
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m n 

* y * timttev la” L/C7i!ot* 

*ti, L-Cli, *l#I»!:itK:fflfc’bO'C**. 

5tc^CibHtV'^. 

(“ sfctiV'AKl LX* y * 9 LA ”) O^cLifrtli 

fro “0*&r>’0:£A” < ti& 9 i-fcfAA, LAL 

**i <£ 0 t±a«:H1-*#V'0l«Sr4?k.'C < 5 L& LA 

■eV'tt. (1895^5^220, ***?). 0-5-285; |1|A-390) 
Li*L-to«©5KnfTt»i "jfettV'jfcRiLT+Px HWfefc* 
9 LA ” ILRtf-f, 1908itpfc±as©J:5Kac]B, SITStifc#. 
- o&tr)& ’fc ff^o^fj k 3 KfcMfcfcrtftf-e* o A. 

» $fTOgg, ‘The Land and 

the People’ (HiLfflg - #6&K:J|Zg) fc gf * 1 *t fc, 

#3fc©‘Japan: Its Mission ’ (0$OA®!t- ^5#(CJt2^), 

‘Justification of the Corean War’ (0rw®^OSss- 1 $& 

#tO| m, BttUttt • 21 • 121 if) ©21, &£>’ ‘A Temper¬ 
ance Island of the Pacific’ 

^icilx®) i:Jt5gS#i*l|IH-l*3||SrB«feL-C. ffiWUsSfcl 
T5A®fSia/iWL L, i'Oiicbfcot, F)r**Sp:&Ni|£ft 
ifoA^fTSrJPAfc. (iotfc * - 5 -f »ifco W&oM Lv>g|$ 
ftffitz < SAKiJfeAftfc.) LOi5 fcafcfm, ft® 60 
A2>#<0^tf04't:0> 1 (f—O0!lfl--e&£. LAL£©3tBi:® 
fTtti, tfcftTSiSAoj MWs:i><DX, A«0«it£S50A=t> 

aJc8iaWlJK©3Kix*T£ t>3rL < fcAofc. 1921 (AIE 10 *p, 
61*) ©ffc, M3JKAWAB#, **»*&©* 5 fctMffc«5»i:4r 
laLtV'S, 
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Iff $ 

1921^11^230 (*) P# (Repre¬ 
sentative Men of Japan) !Sfit}t:&>?>. 

*©K#Hilili&28*p, *#MJSOI*K:*ofc>bO-e*5. 26^ 
to^B, )KSr3!ca6t:m-f. 0W, $IB©!gK:®;i;tev\ 
CL^«&«Rti4Kfc;S‘ofc. jfc»iV't«i*oT:tt:©6fKi» 
W6Ql<D$.m s^oMcl/ 
•C, 20^ti±, &V\ A-&/U 1 ! 1 © 

fflljgaioTKifcO Ll : iiEti7)>< nZttrtoO'rihh*). tzt 
t»*4. (0 -2.119) 

(efcfTligi-i 2 >): SStfcWKS ( 1941 ^ 9 ^). 

£#J|X&: (gjfc»Jg) SI 16® (1953^. 

9 ft). 

• frASm (IBIigKiS): 0Ay /it-fc**-fc 
y-»- (1968^12^). 

(*Cfcffi) SI 6 # (1964 

#6m. 


0*)RltCO J: 5*tt*-C*ofci { , «^-t:iil907^(§g40^) 
©SKI, J. Hesse KlJ:* M y»R£, Maria Wolff Ci^f 

£ftb©R®liV'f;ftfc “ft* 
6O0AA” <Dg%t, &TJf&bi l c'&^X\,'Z>. 
j^lRjtC. ± 5 . ^^iil9231ji (A 12% 63^)5^ 

180 tc ‘wjfe, m&w-f£%<w% i &t^±' 3 'cm.®-&bz>z> 

^cO^±iCjoV'-CiE-<L ’ 5^a otV'-&. 

3feH, K-f LfcB^c, AffitifAic 

f 5 t<tiilfc. ' frtib Y 4 v hktt . - 
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tl±t IXWWM-mciZ, • t. %<D%%Z.<D±teLl:fo'0£ 

t. (ft-23-187) 

y 4 S'BIRjJ sjK < K t HX v '/c c, t fflbi* A. 4 rtdfcfclKK: ■ov» 
•Ot>g:£H:BEI©4JT'jfc©J: 5CL5 LTV'A. 

1925ip (*144?) 2/f2BO!) Rj» U, “|g*£flF2E” 
fcl*J:0©tt#fcA*lbll=J*SJ: B, 12J!29Bffl©»®#)8 

L/c. 4©l®5KlV'fr<, 

SHFS “Representative Men of Japan” (ftS?#JBAA) 
£ V /vtf Appel ft is ± t>'Krirffl Clemenceau ft 

(CfigiAfttt^ftK^fcfcjgBfcfcL, Cftli, 

ftK/cKtHttf a o -css* tm lt m/cv't a l® 

g4©SV'/c&©Sri' ^yy-ri^/LT<ti/ct ii 5 ft L v>. 
@#li{AB©j@:?ai;li*&tAV'T&Aris Lri>L B A©j&i£ 

SJfcti&ft*), Ka**V', f$V'tT4#&A©T:&A5. V' 

fftKiLA, />L/«c9 i<b8tofc£&oTg#©S$£r§V'-tfi 
LfcitltfSirio/;. iliCiot, 4HtT, tt:IZ& 
1±#t£&V'T#<©ftie£|#A£,!:^Tt/c. (B -3-136) 
£/c£ftJ:'3:)fc, 1920A (*9i?) 3)! 2 Swales, %£%<D 

is, '> v i«asgiji§ 

ft-CV'A. 

Sot#o/:ii (±, DUbli^'/c;^Ato 

Af-iKM£ft£ L/c. Aft 2T&/£<, $]i§£g^L/cAli, 
KV'-K)i1lc#V'C: t ft/ft /c4/c4, £5V'5#lc4 

V'ft L/cz)'ib, t)io LjU^SA-ftV'/cLi: 5 -fF L£ ft (B 

-1-224) 

ASA©ffi® Sr0-#, 1 : ^-©B A«t BAAIfaL#&S $ 
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**0**0*H, *Slil921*f (A 10^) ft, 

&<*>± 5KbS bTV'&. 

** “ft^«0*A” ©ftJRtfWS bfc. £X©8*»*:fr 

K»i#|^-«V'fc*fg tz <i>\9 it. B+iTSftV'jKElaS it*, 
i&-$:&1>oXn-5 Zttf-Zgti-. 0A£1i‘#b:|R] 
b, 0*Afc®#AK:#LT#*t*»w»±, £: 5 bT={)fc£& 
fcotlbftW’titfft!) £-£A. (SKIS - FWiSH^JS • 19- 
710) 

fc-tf, f«rofc»K:»^^KSftJ:5fcbfcoi*. 

>; —oofiARflM^^f+V'A. -tftti 

T / ) *&%llhttZ*9 * hftHOfl-Hfcitfl!*#**©** 

**:***£#, ||ft (#+ 9 *hft) IT#, Bt 

M<D£*f<DBit bt®v\ *0®5r^Slj&fc&*b;frV'©*j4>, 
AHib t tX'5%\%^iMMLtzb.t-izfo 

i>. 

b>4>b, y + vo 

316 m t it b X A *5 # a t - i: C * * t % A * A v' % c 

t»i#^|rt£-.^-il^JicDfc^cDlltg, fff-fa, 

i> , n«tto^iia^a[?iw»ftj6**aft*£a. 

bri»U -£©?itfi:§, itz, £*>«TC*!>* MbbV' 

tkl&^b'HoV'-CiiiatAb'im-tirAV'. frAbg#©»»*»& 

<®tj, gftftfcfflKiftii,*;: ttf'Jrt&'t, 

£<-£Z.bivf, mz.&kiZ&*tz%OH- (Vol. 1-152; ft- 
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2-111; • 158) 

* ') * Y%k\Z'&$\Z>$t>Ws.<D 

-ri&b. i>o*©±»c+9^h«c^oy*-rntf, — atc-r<*ti 
fc+9*H&HR£;k!J, 

‘ & UBtfr-feas-tfUJifO o»*fcA*fc<b. 
JDRttfcaSi&SJttfcV'’ fctfcfclttTS. ‘V'A, Afr£A,, d 
5 LA^j^ftAfc'i'.£.•£, ft^llcDA^lUAK:^ y x h ££>.r. 
^ti^^TV'So-c-f ’ t, 

tzfa^tz. .5E3B, Xfcov't, V'< Pj^L'^AV'tUii^r. 

y * KOf^oib <2 §';Mi •&£>'££> 

5- (H±) 

SV'K, B^&^W 
T ibftfcfDT:* 9, 0 *Ai**Ott3HtOt^‘C £ £ § tfTff L 
V'ty?. i-©St4ot, 

B*fCSf-f*flioSlp-C*»), ffiSt0®ffi!re*iJ, B^OAS&il: 

*#tt£:©»HBK:*<i£, J»H-t 5 -t 5 IB^^-Cifajfcitt^® 
*t»c«*acfeac»T*gT?o3§Mtw*wii 
SrKIU S§^<D$:g|nci8rig&§$ft§-e, 17tft{S£©V'T&$to 
I$gg -& £ -£*:. * <Dtz &#RR:B8-£ L X V 'fcfl-fflSfSc® 01 * <D 

KTOflW®i»ibaaWc3B>)Sr*V', =- = f!)ty, && 

ft. 

tltUofc (111* - 75 ff). 

tznbfr, ^ioti-ri-nSfiSrSfi*P>ti, **iri»i->4*F©ft t 
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*i?roo' 0 T, 

d*U -tOSW^^^ISLJ: 5 £ Lfc©T***. 

**©*«»* 3 o©ft#Kl ± o 
S^£T:i>S. 

iGiUfib <*?§•, *2o**K:oV'’r»?Hf, 

•Gfcotz. ^f^CfgC^ - v -O “75m%.” (Peter 
Parley: Universal History ) £r < 'JSL < 9 ^ L, t £ i: /L if 

PtiS1-5t-CtCg5^lt9, ~T * !) “^fS” £ 

ft*., 7-r* v© “p-^s££:£” 

v© “j€Pfii''J'5tl” (John R. Green: A Short 
History of the English People”) IZfaboX, "BAPSKlii” 
5 owc^f5©;g££i>?if 

“HH*ft” (f-4)5:ibLfc. W%t'mt¥%t LX, m 
v >¥& k&M t, ffifiom&M t £• WiV'TWei t tffrd**. 
**©H3Msj:0fH*A«tt, i? LfciSt*fc4iiiS, -to 
JB*¥©±K:liV'fc>b©-C*>*. 

$3 oj^ISicoV'T^, n 

IHfKGi, 5fat%Z.X\,'tzllE-t:fo', 

it#, zvm, »£, AW©** 

Si££^—©its££ LTWcli £?•?:&We. 

J: <I§S&<m£, %%<D “i&A 
gfe” Tf&S. d©*ti^»^AfO^O 1894^(^27^, 34 

*) 5^(C "«I¥r £ LT»ff$n, ftc “«lA!ft” (ft* 
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4) vtR<omm&&uwi!»bm&, w 

£(£$>£ £|§ilfe Lfc^OUiS. 

y *S¥4Hc^Lfc*©*e*4 £.£»*, 

(M • 4 • 

243). (wmm'A 

urn-- 5), 

“i&Ais” WikLtzUliH^m-k^ ct, ^B# 

^>W^fc^jO'C,'5rt >bx.TV'/i^Jx)>i9^»?). A-1l0i>l© “K!iA 

*Slif«©i©i 5fcA»W^JMfc*fc1Mti: L, i&^A 
©jfcj&^&gSii LT, -?rO±(C^3t-CibnAHA^t BAA 
sfe'Cii 1 ), 0AAoASttffiifr.*: ^gJJfbzWcA-^ < > -t 

OM&tMpfit&lglrf, MikZtzMZ, %<D} 3 EM£tzWMt LX, 
5A®fts5ilft0AA£e!flL «t 5 tfl>t^-s. 

^^tiiiiibOHAAIrl^t^ic^Aot:, *©A&. iSfe 
m&Aftzm r#a, aa, &&. *£&&£©#&, ® 

/i, ®z.itzwnv&m-kmtx$>'&(Dikfe 

4fr^-^oiJgiggSffli?^^, ttz 

±&MlUt:m CT «ft&ftK©i're&: > 4fcH*JbAfcfil tx i> 
®<0^a®Kftj5c^Srl&t J: 5 iliLftV'. A#fiAM©fiffifi£ 
£ tzAr$&ilcffi&t ; &<DX$>Z>. -t LT 0 A 
A©ffi3ftfe©JESifi(±, -t© #&$, 

^•MbLV'^fe’ ££Jt^U IraSE-t"&©"£&•&. 
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(B 8« 

■itto (£ t£ b to. T V' 4 f L’b+^TS/f 

<. tfcfc'ii, 4i§to&@K:Mib L, 

t: -5). 

5 A® ft£WSri:(bAtglet * t v' 5 £ t * fctf, C. 
*Ut*:«K:ltM-Ci!)ofc*fW , 'C<c<. JC5oto(t 

tJjofc Trftii, ^3H±fSEf|^ (biographer) t LT, 

Kl—E£&1"ti£Ui» -f foil 

V'i> t < IlfC, I5SB ft LtCffOl®, i" tcfo’h'tOGzMilM 

t StoWLt-ktobtMtIiibtoi. 

**»i£J:*§ , eia*ff*’ , e*ofc. bk: *-?**© 

LtT4iSSrjifc5i§ntW* (Vol. I • 246), 4 
il, V'<*t>7», (fgfBE) <ot‘yzt 

t£ V b, ^B*4^<#-A©enB t t LO^tf 

fc. La»l4Hm*fc4»***ff:4‘&fcEfc*Lfc®'C»**'''. 
A4Srj»t**:»Oiii: LtgESrttA tfocDUh^. 

eE^WKl*5 * 9 . 4 K 2 jfc* a i: 

U at- 23.178) 
oTii, 

«*L'teE*9. 

M&ttAftagfBK: LT, eEtt/h*4K**0. CI^IA 179) 
coi5**-7^f:etaiiCioffii, "» 
ps&ur A-jrtf “ifeAife” c±ot, -r-c^aiiijw^, 4ftA, 
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mtm&mx&zzt Lfctu:, 
tHm<D&KftXtt£*£t\t, tsLZm&XibZ. IB 

L'ro*#o*ji4:ifi:K:M5fc’b©'C*9, ZIX, l%2b 

L tzmxhZ>. 

5*fiEft*E-e*o*:*». -£©£1213: if© J: 5 * 
Xhr>tzfo. 

*ft»i**© A*«k: i o TSMesn* . **Uir ojfcfcjfc* . 
»—»t, AolliSSr-to^ttoSSic^ftl 1 , BWSflftffclMrK:* 

AlWi L-CltsAWit', otib^V'^iTkV'. mt%m 
(DfflMXfoZ. KtooWMXjbZ. ttO*t*1-^TSB©*: 
©•£*3. ©55^t, «mc3£©ib*t;te*^ 

■ca>*. 

^LtAoftoBfcSAJi-f p 

V't5^t, ft 

it!!©cD^t 3iHg££© 

Mfc* 9 p x -tcDft, «&©j&fc%fttt6ft*4, t a 

ra 

L^L^ibAtiAt L'TWIafe^co-Cti/sV'. l 

■CJ|V'©-e*2.. A»i£»iS£©*;^i:tli:*a*fcfcL»* 

flfcfc ®*turn Lxz.ti-&nftLfzhtx t±— a t*v\ gscsp 

U^KffLoit^ftfceD-e&o't, •*-©£{£ 

Sfcofc©^*. g‘bjtAT?fiKofcHt*^<, 

iSo AJEogJI^iftV'. 3f.it, £>£fficD§5;ftC'&V'ibftTfiS<; 
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B£0^U-k©*fcLfc*"e*>*. ® 

«0*.»cA©*3lfc&fcrt!fr'C. 

A£*iE&1'Lfc*A#J'CfcV'. #<£>«£K:*iV'-C, 'J'A^ 
LA. . 

c fb&V'-e, A©A^Sr#tlT-1‘ 

^CJMbV'SOTffcS. # $> oTA^ISSrALA®"C& 
6. *L*CA»-^'''‘C*tr^ 

ttt, ®##/L-CgB£#<D§li LT$$tf, -tOffrKURttL 
fc£f5jb4. »©®£, */J'OM*T5*V'. *®R®. 
<D-?rtlT!&'£>. ;i'— tvi^ ^ p v? x -' 1 ' ! t>'£' ( £ > JlR : ft£A£>V''Cfi£ 
-tL’Ctoii&’btfcaBSrttOStU'CSUaL 
T, /hKLT:fc*fcfcU#«>©-«fc*- (it-23-21 f) 
£K*M\ #*fcR1»i:^i:fc***iAAIH!«‘e**. -ft 
ttSfc, 4'«r>bo-C¥if©«So«llSEfc«*©»ati:K. AAo 

A^k^LT, AAoA^Pj, 

fcofcAC LT*0»TVv« SHAWM'S**. **«£©, tt 
O'’© 5 -bhcm LA£AA*., iR£» 5 ^CfcfcJ®* AM5M>A>i»fc 
AlfflS&’bo'C, ii(c5A»RSW0*A2riii<©'Ci)^. 5 
AWA^-IP, #6ifi7J»k3£'k±ot: < &^£Sftft3tf^9n:, §g 
$i]i LT^if^^ot < aottCOAi&T:**. 
^©A^©SI2ti, AcOrt^ST, fl-£jlftV'i:V'5££: 

•e**. 

1920^ (A 9^) 7^150 (A) B# jJ»tt+P^h©S» 
Srff-f^tfl-5. Lri‘LArt 5 *b> 
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V'i# 

4MMfeK:J:oTM:bjj>ibfcv\ j®PL^9. 

Li»0-C*4. L^»9, &Kfc{ff&. Stiiffc, 

®-fS^^.tc#A-CJ±7icV'. &ci, 

iot, jfeO»»fe 2 HaiL-C, >{)ibV'fc</fV'. 

ri». M$c&-oA, ci;»cBi:A<J:lrS'fS^>, & 

©«!{*, £HPp«a<D 

fecomT&ttWi'ZfoZA'. jfc<Da^tigfit:&&:4>. MlWi 

t tj> 51‘£^'Ctt)fcV'. <-CS) 

&. ‘ b^a^ift-t'^, •tti#©e»w®e5#U:, -ti(i, b 
b^ffijfcftt) (-r^a^3.33UT). (0-l- 276f) 
W&ltttzVt® J:5(-h5. 

y * Ht*-c*4*e>, sfcojfftrAttfc'fefc:* 
y * 5, 

&itsfe<D$i’bffi gzAfr* y * MMMM>+k:#£i-*. 585 
-L'^t^LT, ^WfifilK:£<& 21 -SA, 

M£®<3A, 5, jgMSrBtHfri) £TA, IPflfJC-f 
SV'A. $cfi©A, ftt-ttSA. £tufcjiS4-<D* y * hifc^K: 
*JV'-caHH-4A«»t*4>*. (ft-23-15) 

zhizfcL-c, &<7mt£mmtsA£* y * h$c#fcwc*? 
^©©fcffirA©—At*, 

t:& 6 . ^t#|fe|&Sr^L-C®< 11 !:©^^H-LA{S:, $ 
uw+p^mtsti^a. cra±) 

A©«I£^©A©fifr$iim iStfe ffi-fe jtJ& WmcsR© 
-c, Aa, ##•, Mi mu>hAA, 
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lS't"'5>?rc^$c> ws — HflMffi.'t'%> t \/'5 cotri) 

&• MtzjzUglotZ) AIrI^T:£>£. L^‘Lflic&IEfe, 

ft, Sift, ®^V'AIWfi-e*5. icolto^t^cofeSJi: 
)5 co-CV'4AM»c, AMfc*ttttfc«»fcra«l,fc, JKStftAM 
. ®85fctT5 A©A^ti, £ 5 LTftS&JH^Ai: LT, 

“ft£WB*A” »ttt±©AMIiKfi;oT, 

(BS^ftRIJIcilS^w i bbtlZ Z. t ta < , $®Kl5A© 

ftSWB^AJrlffeLoo, H*A©*lBiriB:|fK:fti*ot, PbI 
Vs £ft#-jHLJ: 5 t Ltc.i><D'(;&2>. 

**#ft*WB*A£ LT^rt*M&»«fc©AA-<f*>*. 

1827-77ip ttBclO-W® 10 ip) H^Jg^ 
-b£KlU 1751-1822 ip 5 ip) Iflfi 

—1787-1856 ip (AM 7-A® 3 ip) 

1608-48 ip (ftft 13-)®^x;ip) 

HilJrA 1222-82 ip (jlUSx-&£ 5 ip) 

^©SA^W^iygftftf&l^, ^A, j8tf&£ft£;JSV'ftV' 
it, «e>3»«*WC, *fc^WftA*-C*ofc£i:, iftH 
£ttdWI|ftjffla#j©A'e*>ofcri/i£#£g 

£t><. 

PREFACE (#J||gJ?;*) 

£ <£>Mg£>ff £ lift © J: 5 h X v' S. 

With an entire confidence therefore in our aims and 
purposes, and no confidence whatever in our syntax and 
gerund-laws, these are sent forth for what they are really 
worth, and for no more. 
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V> x 5 y KogMiJ^fcoV'Tti, 

fateb-f, fcfc'MoSKoiE L $»::£«©«« Sr#oasi3>*. 
hC, COZttt, Zhh<D&SJC<DU& 

zna±<om&ic£z> 
t><OXitt£\*\ (#fEL;ti§-££l&t, tTFt^TFWIlf'^- 
fr*®?RKJ:4) P- 7. 

ttffiKfcifo'CV'S. ititilf 

mtffcftoytmx, ks-csc*E sgcAo, -r-cKwiRsii-cv' 

“#'J7, Mt^©:fr<*£tf>”, “How 

I became a Christian” (&1£V'/Mw L"C^ !) A HS$fe£fa*J 

LriO, “JfcAIfe” n.}Z<F>-XM (KWJw) fc&orf-^KlftKijgl 

The Day after the Naval Victory in the Yellow Sea. 

Lit) V■ 7 . 

thit 5K, Rft^<D&WL<oBM'tZ.ffi.W}LX\,'tziztbX1*1b 
ofc. **»i0 »***»«*:J&fc-T«f«a*-5io 19 A*, 

A. ^n^‘iblO^«OH*«^cH:^«»OifeW»C3io^P*Sr 

Sn^icii, *£. tizTffgMtsiXtxhz. L^L^xhofc. 

t&<D%}fRt£$SUbbtltz ‘Justification of the 
Corean War’ (0*f«#-<Dgt - fi-21-121) &*&», ‘AW® 

sGirmut B%<Dm%zm-f’ (ra 129 ), ‘0ft«#-os^of5i’ 

(R 135) *fcO'3oTV'fc£i:ejH&*tf, 

|g(C, £3s£**9 LOO, Z.<Dft-%i:ii><DLtz : %%OtMit£ <7 

mxgi. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

9kjl*fTRSr1fl:K:r4I5fclifrC«:, * 
lx, smm^cRMLxyjmm^ 
M«®fe£frtf 5 ofrA^&ofr. 1 Q>&zM%i±tXiz, #j)K^r# 
®$SffitfJfrgB'L'££o-tV'fr. LfrLR^t 
ISM t MX t ttV' § % Mb t, & 0*B&ttjS>;t o xmt £ 

it, @'fb£;jx'CV'fr. 4 LT ‘Justification of the Corean 
War’ 4^fc«!)i,fcB#ttTOfiElt, fr/Hb^S^S 
ie®£fgtf>fr;$>ofr. ^foCOMm^WSm 

Muzt/uZ&m Ltrv'jtv'.) i-fcfr-fc**© 0*®}£0AA 

&mi&LtzMmtdotz<Dx$>z. cto, xmzty, xn 

ifrV'^gf'-e&a. 

5. 

That I may still help to make the good qualities of 
my countrymen known to the outside world,—the quali¬ 
ties other than blind loyalty and bloody patriotism usu¬ 
ally attributed to us—is the aim of this,. . . (X(Ogg<D 

- ZtUt, WHtfrfrjfclfcb*, EFlgfetflfrgB.il' 

t ‘*fr5 ’ <$MX&Z> - 

Sr. fl-Bl-&<b-£J: 5 £©Itfnr, ^.fricD^SrftV'fr.) p. 8. 

blind loyalty (WitfJfr&Sfck- t blood patri¬ 

otism (ff #fetfjgB<ij— Jliucffi5gB'O) tit, 40&fr*j, 4 

LT < li4l£&A<, RTkAlc&tf-itbtLZHtR&jfcttM, 
imxbh*). t-fbtibha* A^-L'^O- 

VkMt &W{tt-&teb£fcbfa%:xfcZ>. 
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SAIGO TAKAMORI-A FOUNDER OF NEW JAPAN 

mmm—ma 

1923 ^5 H<Dffiffi(D*Xik.<DJ: 5 CSotV'5. 

L&tfR±McDttm£ Lxmnmfczmv, 

ztlt LX, i&mtD* ') • 9 p y ^ X'fr&'Mtfttts.btt, 

ffl&* * he, it^x^ y y> tlfccDM;fc£7^&$i 

mzLx, 

♦ '-'©JffWcL'C, 3€'?ifH®Js9:offiii/j^'CabDt-r. 2^jc® 
[Blllt^S7tffli|cD*^'/£<i,iy t-dr/u. 2-a© 

jt»i> 

B*|H|®jg£ frffi 14t • (IS • 23 • 186) 

'%%/>mW&Z<D J:5K$$:gL, £©J:5fciMW»&, t'©<t5 
UpfilliL'CV'fc^^J: <:bri>3. ^i5^^©/J'3iO|±l#-efe 
v), Z<D±, **£, ■*©*«*»i:-t©BcJI&*fe-fci:fe. *U 

frightsfr&WbMZ 

t%. 

**»*H*©2^H©«H£, ttofi 

tlctH, #©«aic2g<3< tO-C*4tt*. 

Thus we see that the Japanese Revolution of 1868, like 
all healthful and permanent revolutions, had its origin 
in righteousness and God-made necessity. The land that 
had been obstinately closed against greed, opened itself 
freely toward justice and equity. Self-sacrifice of the 
rarest kind, based upon a voice from the innermost 
depth of soul, did fling open its doors to the woald. (i 
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5LfcteW-5. 1868*©H*¥*tt, 

t'CV'fcHd*, tC|p]^» 0 x, Sdsicp^figv'*;© 

t?£>£. 3t©jfej£©j&%;$>i2i?tifrU 

1i'#fC|oj^> 0 x^:©p£r|lflW.:©X£>&.) p 

13. 

Z-tDmmMftvjz&tz, WicMtftix, hi tofco^i)xf + 

(keen sensibilities)-®t<OiS^C© 

i:|S|B#(c, ft^coS^rXibS)^ — 

$‘bl-7KF©i§ffl|ci<W©®'fl:^ i ol, lk<D £ 5 tsiWMi: 

WiV'T, H*f^ti>Kfe|'Lfc. 

The united empire, and the extension of its dominion 
over the continent “ so as to enable the land to stand 
on equal terms with Europe,” and the practical way of 
leading the nation thereto, seem to have taken final 
shapes in Saigo’s mind by the new influence he came 
under. He had now distinct ideals to live up to, and his 
life since then was one direct march toward the mark 
thus laid before him. (M-jktlfcfjfB, ‘ b^h - p , y 
tTlcipKlftfc-tJr&fcift ’ &,££>', 

aoTBS4r3f < ®M<D>b<0 Wc* 

ofcIBJSIli, Tfcfflfabffil, y>, jg^ 

ftJftMI&i;:® LfcJ: 5CMl>. fZiz 

)£ i> OTOfta-tiSrfffc.) p. 17. 

zvmmnmzhtzzmm, m&teots 
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“He that follows the heavenly way abases not him¬ 
self even though the whole world speaks evil of him; 
neither thinks he himself sufficient even though they in 
unison praise his name.” “ Deal with Heaven, and never 
with men. Do all things for Heaven’s sake. Blame not 
other; only search into the lack of sincerity in us.” “The 
law is of the universe and is natural. Hence he only can 
keep it who makes it his aim to fear and serve Heaven 
.... Heaven loves all men alike. So we must love others 
with the love with which we love ourselves.” 

&'L'£r% o T A£r3£1" ^ LO Saigo said these things and 
much else like them, and I believe he heard all these 
directly from Heaven. (‘AOittKl 

•?rL2>£i>, 4T-£ f, ttz, 5 t 

ii&tJS.L&V'.’ A£W t t&fr. m<Dtz 

able, -f^-C A&t ■/>>£>% z. tt£<, tztz, &<D 
tMDmofii'Oihz.t'&TSiiiX-’ 

£• tec ft 5 i t ^5-C# 3 •.Ali. t^toAI 

bfrb, frtiioti’b, A 

ttftkfftfbftV'. “$t£<gt2>'b£ko'CA£ < Mt'<l”’ ® 

ft’li, Zttb<Va$ZotiMZii, Z.tilcMtZW^&tz< 

bzmoXi'Ztf, mmz^brs^tzi><D-n 

$>zt, mus-rz.) v■ is. 

A»i. AlcftA, A^iiSrfrftV'OO, A5fc®a®< (inspi¬ 
ration) IC^g-ftA, W<D£ tUnES JEm, 

mm, m®, st, mm, ms, 
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t^XJztfme&itftzIziDXb^tz. 

A “reverer of Heaven” cannot but be a reverer and 
observer of righteousness. “An effectual working of 
righteousness” was his definition of civilization. To him 
there was nothing under heaven so precious as right¬ 
eousness. His life, of course, and his country even, were 
not more precious than righteousness. (‘ A&lifc 5 % ’ hi, 

JcWtte, ‘IE® 

tfgMHzjsztchh&zt’ xbzt, mmt%$-tz. met 

<0, ^The]E^i:<0±mt£i><Dl l its:A^tz. tUi 

p. 33 . 

1r bzttz. 

His was Cromwellian, and only for the lack of Puri¬ 
tanism, he was not a Puritan, I think. Sheer will-power 
had very much to do in his case,—the greatness of 
moral kind, the best kind of greatness. He tried to re¬ 
build his nation upon a sound moral basis, in which 
work he partially succeeded. p v *7 x 

A '&ix& o x , bmtfr <o icjf &fe?z 

<om^otz<otzt, tum 5. mwvmmt, *sfeo*i** 
V'ic, fco&i-ofc <oxbz>. — ttafrh, 
ztiimWffKD&AitxbvX, mi><oxb 

Z>. mt, !EU\l£gftjg:$£cD_Bc, Hg?$riSS6L £ 5t%fo, 

ZtUC, ^^m&LtztDXbvtz.) p. 38 . 

e.<DmMWe$.^,x, 

■fctich'trtzmwiDizmtisiiztzmwi, ttz&mt*. %% 


<Dz.tib<DMf&a, 

of, 4f£< ■oti'x.Ziizz. t i>foz>fai>%ntits:i'. ±u-?r«oi 

55 t %, H±roffi«5Siic£<5 <M%<DVmm<Dm& 
(i, V'££>J>%t$>ib<**><OfWfrV'. ^tiiSaHC^V'f, 9S 
O0*ASr#jiLfcO‘e*‘J, H*MSI*K:i:ofM:, 9*0 0 
fcAfcrtfofcOT!**. 1£Wa?A 5 t 

ztoti V-$ o f li* lb *v' 0 AAfft'f hZ >. **»ilft¥. 

i^aLh^lbW^fc-fe^iRi^ofSWtrSai:#, 5 
Lfc. 

B»ttfllAo*Sr»ii-C*WK:Aot:’b, Wo Lf^^^W 

•f, totSfotV' 

tz*5tz. 

fc. BS»ffifi«*#i#*fofc©-e*5. 

UESUGI YOZAN—A FEUDAL LORD (±^«lD-ifgt 

*£#3$ 2 C H £coft&ftftttft fc Lf *RJi&fcllOTE©* 
£ (*£) ±&*ill traffic,tit V'i»Kot>**oJB4r-lhA4. 

£1i^, S 6 Sr* Lf ** frv>£ ft0«±f 

(Vol. HI, No. 2 ‘Independence’ #M), i^-^fCDiKA^Iii 
SoAtt'f^^O^'/^’x^ofc. -SrW^fcgj&s, A&& 
A 5 k:, it&s±—*45 fcaffioBcfctfcfcLfffl ❖£*:«, t 
ztizMft-eM, is t-r^A^V'f!{>, 
p>jkr t f 

LfaLZilli, 

AKl^^Of lift <, £H®$|g0 i o-ca:o^#ot$.Afc^cD 
f&S. **i»i, i**SattK:jsV'-c»i, aifcETfcdMlAWK:. 
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Feudalism has had its defects, and for those defects’ 
sake, we had it exchanged for constitutionalism. But we 
fear the fire that was intended to burn rats burned the 
barn also, and together with feudalism has gone away 
from us loyalty, chivalry, and much of manliness and 
humaneness connected with it. Loyalty in its genuine 
sense is possible only when the master and the subject 
aie in direct contact with each other. You bring a ^sys¬ 
tem between the two, and loyalty is not, as the master 
is now no more a master but a governor, and the subject 
no more a subject but a people. Then come wranglings 
for constitutional rights, and men go to parchments for 
settling their disputes and not to hearts, as they used 
to in days of old. Self-sacrifice and all its beauty come 
when I have my master to serve, or my subject to care 
for. The strength of fuedalism lies in this personal 
nature of the relation between the governor and the 
governed. In its essence it is really the family system 
applied to a nation. In its perfected form, therefore, it 
can be no other than the ideal form of government, as 
no law or constitution is better or higher than the Law 
of Love. ^(D ; Xj^(D 

to 

LX, ztitl 
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‘fOST *5, iiV'9l&A/i 

S|-ett*<-c, ETtife, ARfcEfcofc* 

Z>. % LXl:<Dffi)[ki:it.tibZ>K*\t, i^x&'L'tc, fcrtf-ffcV' 
5 #©^*3 ife^o^fwio-C^LJ: 5 tt%o 

•e*S. aB*tto5 5teU'*W l l | i s , ao/i<M^?>o 

»t, **>*5’ is, 4fc»t, 

**>#’ E*F&8o#£K|Rfb*l*. *#«*©»*«:, fe© 
5#t, »tofe*i*#fc©MK:, £©‘AMftfc’ofcasija* 

m^m^sibts:^'. <$>*.£, MMftife&mMffJtcWcltziyV, 

‘fi©ft$’ u±k]«V', & 

**S»«bfcV'j4‘&■«*?>*) V- 40f. 

Cite ‘AMWfcofctf*) ’ tt *fflAtt*ofcas»> ’ -cis. it 
EEEoftWW^ar^ETi:**, *#CflAWKo;fcdS;|i5£*: 
T:&£. •&. 

Do we not read in the best of books that in the pro¬ 
mised kingdom of the future, we shall be called “ My 
people,” that “Thy rod and Thy staff” shall comfort 
us? **© 

‘i>t£tz<Dtsbt, hiztzooz- ’ t&btitotit: *M>4-ca> 
*>5 i*V'T*3T!fifrW>?) p. 41. 
tttA^^EffliKJro-c, fSAWic, »#K:ft»fJx5i:£*c3it 
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<d *©MKA*tiflwyhM-4fcs, m&tw#, 

ibZh, fam\bi$ti'CR.m-tZ>, — wi 

um^x tmmz — ( Vo1 - 

III, Nos. 13, 25). tyk.lzW&tfrfaZMMffl&.Z.ZWB.Olkfa 

mffi-z&ztl, i L-c±^*Uitr^»f*0'e**. 

At ^•CKilUiiS^'e, f&ltda'A, 

*fc«V'^«tt*SttK*3|[t#i-cv'fc. «MU: 

KcW^W^ftSttC^L^, — m<Dl)tmifr-Ci>5 

±Wsii?|gi L, *rt#*«l«K:#>ofc. KUHi*fcB#U 

&5fc«>K:, gbttfL *&Sr®c^ 

L, Rfg£i ! J®U #Bt£L£, BM&gfflUz. ZLXWmz 
bA&'g*^» Sd* 

hz, £t£tfc»£, $ibtc-?r<D^< 08 Mtf^ 2 >. 

JE:iiM:l«U4i*‘iilBSraar05!6*t Lfccfa*4. 

One beautiful feature of Oriental knowledge is that 
it has never treated economy apart from morality. 
Wealth with their philosophers is always the effect of 
virtue, and the two bear the same relation to each other 
that the fruit bears to the tree. You manure the tree, 
and the result will surely be fruit without your effort. 

.Such was the Confucianism indoctrinated into 

Yozan’s mind by his worthy teacher Hosoi. 

In this lies the grandeur of all of Yozan’s industrial 
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reforms that his chief aim was to make virtuous people 
out of his subjects. o<£>3S g 

oTti, 'mhmtWM *»*’ Tr&t), 

ii, 

*1*C tT*?* . t V' 5?L-T©«ic^(i, 

#c±oT, KUi©iC»»c3B*ativcv'fco-e*4. 

«#. BT©#fc-fefc ‘mfr’ 

©A £-f £.!££, *-©Btti: LfcXfcK:**.) p. 52f. 

J: <I|R©«£fc¥Artfrtftt 
■cfc<» SSM-ct, «i#¥^^@v'-c*o^icegffSrStt 

R©«tfb{::£;tj£r£Wi. *©«*, *iR*(±ffij®S£© «t 5 

ttsi-otz. 

“In Yonezawa there is what they call the Label- 
Market. Away from the habitations of men, by the side 
of public roads, sandals, shoes, fruits and other articles 
are exposed for sale with their prices labeled upon them, 
and their owners all absent. Men go there, leave the 
prices as marked, fetch the goods, and pass on, and 
nobody imagines that any stealing will be done in these 

markets. (#zRiai, IEfLri7 (#tt©jgv- MM%) it' 

5 A9L&MtltzM<Dfat2t>fblZ, -?5<j, t>b L, 

&©iffiia£B*7!lL, ZfLbtZ.iEtL&lilrtX, 

J tcoWij s fr£Mti ; £>. -iEtLt'&y cd& 

SrEt'-C, lEftrfr 

i/ttzb < J: 5frA;4 J V'J: 5 ts-Hthi, 



p. 57. 

**«KiUOiO#JISr«oAi:*»)K:*LT, The 

Man Himself <D— SSro^tj, jgr/SitiJ&ffc, 

A-e*>*£fcfc3fiWU 

—(=._Pi>_) «rS#W , TKiiieSr»^.5. 

“ The people wept as if they had lost their good grand¬ 
parents. The lamentations of all classes no pen could de¬ 
scribe. On the day of his funeral, tens of thousands of 
mourners filled the way-side. Hands clasped, and heads all 
bowed, deep wailings went up from them all, and even 
mountains, rivers, and plants, joined in the universal 
sorrow,” S^OrtjRoaX«Sr*-,fcJrSC&V' 

A. <fcib<$6P&JS<0A*©;ffiL5 £ £ 

T’tftWiif-eaba. ti, it 

ffitmhtz. mzmn, piz&tftuKzixb 

tr^fnLA.”) v- 62. 

LTiHtfiJje-to<)0O!R§|*T?t±7i<, trUAS 

fi©i7^ y (Ul^c • 360). 

AfcaHBfcKfcoA. **»i-to* 

«SrB*flWW#S^KUlK:i»V'T#jlLfco*e**. 

ha, TcfcV'-ct, a 

5 £ £: Sr, rtflKffitt-CW&jfcK: LA 

NINOMIYA SONTOK—A PEASANT SAINT 

-ftMA) 
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Agriculture is the ground-basis of the national ex¬ 
istence. V • 63. 

• 24 • 48), 

1W. 1 t1tofrb&t ZzttMMttc iot, 0 $ fclfcJMsJfc© 
Lfc. LfrL 200^(OM^'m^<D^, 
oldslctt, ±Tt&tifttzitti, MRtc*t+Zfr 
8km$’btnhor, iz*> 

icm fttt i: tiff Ktc%& LtUo/c. 

Then was born a man whose spirit was in league 
with Nature’s laws. (££>R#, T}t'0<D L 

*.-«m#80 p. 64. 

ic 

He learnt that Nature is faithful to honest sons of toil, 
and all his subsequent reforms were based upon this 
simple principle that Nature rewardetli abundantly them 
that obey her laws. (C.H1C J: o"C, ®jl£, ‘ g#*’ lilElt 
*:»»©?fcV' 5 c. t , ffiasfcK** 

cfcofcaMMt-r^-c, *©jiyiOK:f£5*R:jw»K: 

«V'4’ tV'51fif#^31icS^V'-c > 7i$n/c<b©-c*^).) 

p. 66. 

i:©flfcfe£#rt:. 3EIIU»ort:T&©H 

®c¥sg4rllUU J: 5 

ICa'ofc. 

“The art of love (Clfi5) alone can restore peace and 
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abundance of those poor people” said he in this report. 
4 4 Grants in money, or release from texes, will in no 
way help them in their distress. Indeed, one secret of 
their salvation lies in withdrawing all monetary help 
from them. Such help only induces avarice and indo¬ 
lence, and is a fruitful source of dissensions among the 
people. The wilderness must be opened by its own re¬ 
sources, and poverty must be made to rescue itself, (fz 
ffi (&<D: b£') 0%#, tt&K 

Btmn5. &<*&**, 

-£/b. vMtlt, J 

titty mttz&ift%i<ztz>i<xfr'ofr, 'ifcbcorfiiiZ 

‘SEifcfctMbO::, 

«BSrtt5K:. 

-£<£ 1 p. 69. 

ztutmmitz, &t>\z j?>a±jE£* t a±an«-e*o-c f 

- o J 5 a ^ i:, mmcmmyg 

ztt s to^ crjm^ fcasfso*9 
^ 5 . &. 

Bold, reasonable, inexpensive plan! Who will not con¬ 
sent to such a plan? Seldom was such a scheme of res¬ 
toration of villages ever proposed, moral forces prom¬ 
inent factors in reforms of economic kind. It was the 
economic application of Faith. The man had a tincture 
of Puritanic blood in him; or rather he was a genuine 
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Japanese undefiled yet by the Greatest-Happiness-Philos¬ 
ophy of the Occidental importation. He also found men 
who believed in his words, his good Lord the first of 
all. How did the Western “ civilization ” change us 
within a hundred years or so! (Aliift, -alWft. 

Sfc-fc<9 fctM-CttfcV'* ! £© J: 5 fctt-HfcRI® LfcV'*# 

±t LX ‘Mffico-Jj’ KfcJroT, 

5 iV'50-544. £A*®tt©aj»f-HfcHlV'fc 

fc»UifcV\ 

©•££>£. - D ? ott'5 «k 5 

i:Ii)fc. V'*, *aWBS±£#’e 

»S*uWH3E©H*A‘ei>ofci:V'5^S?T!**?. *LTS 

fltii, boi fc©-e*>*. $© 

£Sli, -t©##J©At:S>o A. ^©l£©W^&t 0©|H]K:, 
Aiifrnii, ‘SffcfcM’ icjo-C, 

Z-t-ribh 5 0 p. 70. 

^-{iC©ittilg^r^4|:»s ££k:, if© J: 5LTTI? 
SflWSrfto-CItOjR^&flJiORS-arfci*, i: © J 5 K LTAft 
©AMK^fti L, *W&U ifei&Lfcri*, E<D£ 5KLTA±A 
4fc«tt4f©J:5*At5, £©J:5U: 

V'-feV't»JWIfea)6 

«f-CPL<«^L, ftffctcttlfr'rs. 

He could do nothing with false insincere men. The 
universe and its laws were against such men, and noth¬ 
ing in his power or any man’s power could rescue- 
them from misery and degradation. Them he would 
first reconcile with the “ Reason of Heaven and Earth,” 
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and then administer to them whatever human helps 
that might be absolutely necessary. . . . 

Such and many like them are the precepts with which 
he helped out many a struggling soul that came to 
him for guidance and deliverance. Thus he stood be¬ 
tween Nature and man, restoring to the former them, 
who, through their moral obliquity, had forfeited the 
right she so freely bestowed upon them. What are all 
the wisdoms of the West that have recently flooded our 
soil, in comparison with an evangel such as this, of our 
own kin and blood! LTli, 

if5-fSdifc-CtfoJ'ort:. 

t *iziZA,t£h<Dt) 

mtt-rm-iz, '$.%-& bm 

*. 0«K*R) 

ZtObii, ®(D%Lm±, £5 Itzgk 

iOi5iat, mi, ‘S&’ t 

AMtOlWl-ft-b. ^»<4>«L**:<Arac»titt 

fflcittlr. iJOixOid L3itV'SA*■£, 
(£, t ft 

Ad.) v • 79 f. 
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Hffi©£:#T 01) tit, A£i£$— 
t’L, AtWtcomffiZlEl, 

m, atiBwaar^'e**. 4©Ati, 

JS*«|BfilL0»fcV'i:V'5. La>L£ft»ttJtf^*©IGa-e*5. 
V'ft, *8WC*$. ‘®W' ©±K:$ibK:*!)* KD® 

4H©#SLLfc1B:fffcft5 t £%©»##£ 
t ft&©-?:&&. B*Cli:oJ:)ft'lt'o#ft—SHA 
fr\'fz<D-Z&>%, tftliilloo, S§3©-t:;fc&. 


NAKAE TOJU-A VILLAGE TEACHER (+JI®£f- 

ft©&®) 

ai#atC#iLoo»IL<:. -tLt^iH-t5•?:5ffS^bi^^ 
ffefabWiti'tl 

ftit^M# < v, y-r^h, ''-hy^-K^Xr^O-liA-f 
-fC4rt>o^tft, $-L^A >9 5 *^£%©JlMfcfc5MlL4 L 
A (0 -5.212; m*.316) 

trs y Ltr^A-cJH£Lft 

As E-fccSiV'ikbft, WciS-IKf^ttoWKIklliteofc 
t 5\ /F©:$#£3ltjS£. LTBt>'jiiftft, &KAB5©^ 

fc*-c*tfft-c, »**«:*£*»♦::* 

£ < V'fttbft-f, #^WiV'TV'fc«W±©ai!£#MOf'St&£: 
<mtztiXbt-otz. m%itz.z.ic, Z<D |^©T'Ii:»too, 
0 *©»WJSUcttt*iS$K^Aoo 08 • 15 • 210 © ‘ 
±#±»»**K:St*&Mtt,#M)a»©iaa©ftW«(fcSr4' 
®£{£9TWS^Srat^LJ: 5 
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ttz>oynh%. 

&/4>o A©/)>. 

lfcW©Bfi<J&iA£rft&K:&&. -tLTAAStt, =^tA9 ( 
%a%fcy, f8.pj%fcz>zt'(:ltts;\<\ &<DfoliCR. l 9'C{&l l C$tts 
3©$® ft<, 

-ZhZ>. CIS-20-68) 

B2ic, ^(Dffliskitmm.'ZhZtlrZ. 

tco-xmt, 

"C^WC^tfUft!?, ZcDmZ.h&'Mib'gV t. 

BLit/iL. ({§ • 2 • 206) 

Lri>L£©2oi*H#cti#£Lft\,'. HAwfcWii. A Sr ft 6 

fttf>©fc©-mft<, 

-UtiSAtfc{i«A^t!*5 
-<*r Srl&oft. ^3Stc^A?>JCaSr5Sa6Aifi)i:-f-1)0^4© 
& ftWfttf, £ AC*iSrffiib©flS|fi»C!feA IX'i&b SrK 
ffl©-tfy vKf±*TAt£-&©;!tii®©Iitj^&ftv\ 
(ft • 21 • 271) 

**§•. tfcH*©ftWIPK:«, SKft£-t©**3*.?bRtf>ibii 

ftV't L, 

4^FtJPTCB©IWi$- < «^©W±»c3S-bT, icfili©*-© 
**>K:Mifc*eM>ftL. (ft • 2 - 206) 
tj&S©T:*6. 

-©^^H^OicW^^V'tiibtiA^oAr tit, W<D%m 
■5i>*. Lj 4»L£©J: 5 fcSfflK:**., ^oAiR©licW«-'e*o 
,!©£ £KlffifcftSti-ftiftV'. 2£%tttztdV't <9, 
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SFUlfco’C, 

tti^tz. zixmr?%m, ttzmmmmc 

J: ot, LX, h$©4ScW5 

4, #<©0 

JfcWlfeW^CD'S^ip, A village teacher -ffc:b-ib.H~ffi#<£>, ft 
L"C4 , ££I£j§J££ieL J: 5 ttZOli, izttc 5ot 

■C»i±£ LTitlg, Ls4»**g8it*tf®*.e>*t, ®3&<DM#tt5g- 

is, mj-vmftt t^\z=M~wkf£.t^m.tsm%xhotzt l, 

- <DWM(fi tsM fcWe#So fcotfHtt-e* o tztt%. 
^ltWfttf&&gfrtoX9Si&ts;ATSb o, eMSV'trab 9, 

' £ hti' bW .£*£ 5 A X fr> -3 £ t , R§g|^ 12>it##;® 

I©A xfo^tzxt, *tzts.4£{b&t:%b<>tifr, I'faicmmt' 

9tUt*.fci>, ifOAJKLTttO^g&ClSWSrltUfci*, V'i* 

*45*jE»JS^©e, 

©^AUOfir, <h||t3, 

^©JfS'fb^V'jMcg^, j£<, 3SV'^>Sr^©j; 5icfBLTV'S. 
You go to visit his grave, and a villager will guide 
you, not without a simple ceremonial robe cast over his 
shoulders. You ask him why his respect thus paid to a 
man who lived three hundred years ago, and he will 
answer you on this wise: 

“ Here in this village and neighborhood, the father is 
kind to the son, the son filial to the father, and brother 
are affectionate to one another. In our homes no angry 
voices are to be heard, and all wear the countenance of 
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peace. All these we owe to the teachings and after-in¬ 
fluence of the Master Toju, and we, one and all, revere 
his name with grateful remembrance.” ta 

-tffmf, t <*i 

%Xbb 5. ZOhViH-h^X, fr-ff, 

z<D J: 5 ik(0X 5 tc^AbXbA 

5. 

b, 52Tt'^4. 

— ^(DM^mftbbhX^'Z t\,'5<Di>, x>t 
tuzWffifttkv&tkAt, '&ic®z,mib<vtcti><DXt. 4 

£btfbbX5o <0 '&’¥•) p. 108. 

&$W*Mb Cfijl'J' 
IWPS&WiiX, fib <fc^(Lti<DXbA5A. t'-ftUb-£ J:, c 

<Dfrm#o^®— A%mx -tit, **oaao*a«,<:o-5 
*;tii*&K:j*#©s-£3l<. 

“There are saints scattered all over this land,” Toju 
once said, “in nooks of valleys and sheltered by moun¬ 
tains; and we cannot recognize them because they do 
not show themselves. These are real saints, and those 
whose names sound in the world need not be counted 
as anything.” (MAlt, £©H©S5*WR:|fc£bTV'*. 
4V'Ph], litcoISlbffiir, XtibcoJj*{z, hfo-hiift'&'lfots: 
V'©a, gfl-£18:K:iifr4 5 btf&bt&'fobt*. 

zhbtojj* zz, M<om.AxboX, z<omc%<Dt £?4V' 

Tt'%AHlCfc5 SIC® 9 p. 109. 
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•C^-^JitL’ fc 5 $tl/£^ Sf b> IfttMtlt f@ tffif o t^O^IMl, 

tztdx>t OSS* i, ftjMcSMt&fttf). M*£tfcx.oo, BK<D 

life® t fC(D451$rHx.^- ffl < Sr^fC. 

^(DCKD-sfCOV'-C 4-0. 

Vvb<, 

Happily or unhappily his name did “ sound in the 
world,” (much contrary to his wish, we know), that we 
might all learn of him the power of a silent life if lived 
with a noble aim in view. These saints were they who 
in their schools “in nooks of valleys” did preserve Old 
Japan from meannesses of all kinds. j8M$ 

0%it, ‘f (eft* 5 . ^ot;<f©MxR 
Lfc J b©t:& ; S> £ tU, tt'£.) •ItxtA % 

V'jMC* hZ>i>n-Zb 
foivfoii —IHJ^s d(DAi^<t i~C~£J6tzlb'(:ibZ>. <: @ 
-g-t'’ Lt, *&*>*a«©4LSfc**e> 

ski 5, IB H# £3=0 *:©»*> itl<bOilAfct>t?i>o^-) 
p. 109. 

‘KHMA’ tmi-fhC, &\Z ‘village teacher’ i«f 
ffoaSoA ti^iz<D-HfoZ>. t'ft, iilCg 

ia$nfcKWi, s *. 

SAINT NICHIREN—A BUDDHIST PRIEST ( 0 «g_bA 

-{Atto(i) 

mntn* y * nr*-e*>a*#as, ft»W0$Ao-At lt 


0SkkAfc#W , *£i:tt, —tt©3S*tl!$£-£A6. LfrL **»i 

BE*©**!?, 

*i, ltoLtLft4»,fc. a»w**iS#K|jFot:V'fcJ:5K:, * 

KV'fc. tfc^tiH^o^fkSr^^OtllcL, 

0*<D*y * MftgatttasAfcV'’ t *> ib LTV' 
tz (0 • 2 • 273; 0 • 3.356). *#jJSftSS» H*A©-Afcft 
&mz%dbtz£ LT%, ^Lt5PS»'Ctt&V'. 

*4N> 

(fi • 12 • 126f). % 
0®itrL**#K*%»V'Ai:W;t?>U 
At LT^^^©o^^L< AV'AtSbn?>. SK3MHi, 
**tftf^L-C^©Lfc ‘ 0«±Afc*1" (fi • 23 • 38ff) it 
%>W»'X<n'¥~£, 

. (« • 23.38) 

*IEO0®«S’fcJS#^7tg-A^?i l ) (|0l±) 
t U 

zh&#izmf?tZ>lz$>bgtiim2>$>iz 
iofblt, gMffi&J£mbl'CWbfats;i). LfaZtz, ^<D% 

ftm&wmcmz £&*>-? t-c, «**©*©***u z<o 
z&ms oX&ffMifitzbtDtEtettcmy u*. p 

m ot % wtita l §• *> <d t nb $ % sr m-r . i m&mmmm 
t£%M a ti, ntke>1*MMFte&, r^ V 7 tx> 

t l<, ffirffiwic-owii mzmti 1 . &®_kA<D&fc*fflm 
LX, Ciilzm5Zi,z'&<D%W<Dm : ki><>X&Li l t, -O® 

m®zt>iXi&<Dmmmx.Liztgi’. era si> 
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H*#** LX . $-lt'$.<r> 

zniteilift-f£#cD#S;l^&%$lj#Lf§f'.. B2££?i£^ 

*»«S'£»SrftB-tL’b, drSWK:H*4:*tfb-fr-f. B*cd$3£ 
♦JittsSKittftWfcaKittfio'c, ttawfciKRfi^u l. 
(W 60 ) 

titfotV'?). 

g^BAA^-At L-ca^tfcKtt, SV'ffiStffcttaxtffr 
<bAV\ 

Site 2o7!&3. li, 

(AffcOH *<!:&£* LAC i7:&>3. B AcofAimc 

S*i, B*<Af(:»tg|(Ri:Lt3l5*Siifc©-e*ai*, -t©$&i2# 
S ©7 j?^ 5 Bj!*?7:&;S>. 

LA 1 ?. . 

Mli!:Wfca<2Jfc& LTSUBWfce, L»fc 9. ffitt-f v KQ$ft 
A£{A»£B*fflAtb Lftfc9. ttttflJfBflMAftfcTRWfcib 
L#>A9 . fr#H<Dzi?iicil55.K:3sH - 6 BggfD^Sii^i LT#^' 
fcfc-f. (W60) 

No more independent man can I think of among my 
countrymen. Indeed, he by his originality and independ¬ 
ence made Buddhism a Japanese religion. His sect alone 
is purely Japanese, while all others had their beginnings 
either in Hindoo, or Chinese, or Corean minds, (jbtl b 
COP3A4 3 , BjIJ 9 &8ii:c>A£#A&c:AiiTrtAV'. tx 
ticmt, zvmmtzkti.foti.cx'o, &&£ h *©!*?** 
LfcSrrs**. ffi*o{AtSco<ftttdS-r^x, -fvKA, ->tA, 
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a*o^2ti, bH<dA-5&3. 

£ &» t £ Sift t t tc^V'Tti, 

BjUlCfb ~$~^^ 3 ilb■£> &M~f ■ (ft • 23 • 57) 
EO0*i5, 4i-^s^, pj$?£tt, 

A o A. 

He is the favorite mark of attack when Buddhism is 
to be ridiculed by its enemies. He is made the scape¬ 
goat of all that is opprobrious in that religion, by his 
brother-Buddhists out of his own sect. No man in Japan 
had more calumnies piled upon him. And when Christian¬ 
ity made its appearance in the land, it too took its part in 
the matter, and many more stones were thrown at him 
from that quarter as well. I know one of its famed mini¬ 
sters once turning his whole attention in that direction. 
Indeed, for a Christian man in Japan to write anything 
laudatory this man sounds as impious as to speak good 
words for Judas Iscariot. (BSlli, MriHAik&foZ'ftbBtF 
<D§&fP<DM^X^^><D^, $co5l%}X£>%lt?<D{&W:crHAik 
mtxtf, AAff Loiti 5 

tt%<0X$>5. fto AB^AliffiAV'AV'. 

4 LX, 4 P * 

’bSfcBgSWKfcJnL, z-vumfribi>, ®i£ttLX, Zb 

&&&%?£*■ V x h&c<D<RBB&, V-tt 

£z.t\ZR$;<D? V vt LX, BgfcXtf&B-* -iZt 
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it, J X* tfLfrb/uZ.bts.tD 

-e&S.) P- 135f. 

•RUPA*’ fctftfjvtV'fctiiTK:, iSro^^-tcfftot 
S£i:nfc£»K**R£A4&H*K:#U £1f£t 
SHB©fr< 

But I for one ventui’e my honour, if need be, for 
this man. (L^L, %'W&it, SIMthbit, 

J: 5 i®5.) p. 136. 

**o-ivSri:ofco-5*i. 

©T3&.&. 

Most of his doctrines, I grant, cannot stand the test 
of the present-day criticism. His polemics were inelegant, 
and his whole tone was insanoid. He certainly was an 
unbalanced character, too pointed in only one direction. 
But divest him of his intellectual errors, of his hered¬ 
itary temperament, and of much that his time and 
surroundings marked upon him, and you have a soul 
sincere to its very core, the honestest of men, the 
bravest of Japanese. ($<£>$$&©# < it, 
x.f#iGtV'5Cilr, ttoSMNifflS fx, itz 

hzMLX\,'tz. Lri>L, ®ilZttMLX\,'Z>%am±.<DW;'0 J ?, £ 

m^mm.vmmm*i!y.v)4k^tz®.&%\t, ,b<o 

p. 136. 
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fcffBU biJfctfcU 8?JUftfME (Bibli¬ 

olater) fc5 0l<? h <fc 0fiMc/,5o fz£~f Z> . 

Indeed, Nichiren’s life always remind me of Mahomet 
without the concupiscence of the latter. The same in¬ 
tensity, the same insanoid fanaticism, yet withal the 
same sincerity of purpose, and much of inward pity and 
tenderness, in one as in the other. Only I believe the 
Japanese was greater than the Arabian, in that the 
former more confidence in his Sutra than the latter in 
his Koran. . . . History that has acquitted Mahomet of 
hypocrisy, ought have done more toward a right estimate 
of Nichirn. (t t, ‘ 

’ -v.-b/.y h Pu 

RJlMttaSS!:, ntmmWtrnL, ifclttott 

T, z.<D~h\tt <«TV'fc. B®©8c3ffftK:SF 

-7*^ -y l©3-7 <0 'k&fao 

fctc*a>ib, - 

^ .y ‘HSSl’ ti, 

jJ».) P- 139. 

4«T, BRd* *#*, BBfctftfit, 

pjliJI&fe, »=fPtv, rfpyt, 

0, #Sr^o-CB*Sr# 

ItLoo, Bfefc*fcK*©$tf£fc#i:5£L;te©'C*S. 
**«:**»*. BSlcftii;, 5. 
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Divested therefore of his thirteenth century garb, of 
the aberration of his critical knowledge, and of a little 
taint of insanity that might have dwelt in him, (as it 
dwells in all great men, I suppose,) there stands before 
us a remarkable figure, one of the greatest of his kind 
in the world. (0®^lb, 13litfE©* t , 

oastu.KSbn*©**, lffl©^U'#Aft-Ciot, 
HMWfeKSlbifc 4 ratto A^CD 4>-c >b ft #A fc-At! b % .) 

p. 139. 

y [a) t < * y * h«5cSr 

0*A©+9*HS£U ^(D0A=^y X MftfcSIjfCli-*?*, 
** t?iitf0^^oo, *£*£ 

JB*OR, »±UnHK#5, Lfcfc0T, 53 

&U 2JK4:/fi9, ?&&$? 

9, SSUJtrftV', aypydi^SU ^lU, 

^(DMtcZisCDltt, 
rU * ,+-©At i: L, « •> 

•y y t*, ^ Ky v<0£K#<Z>|gK&8S«>, AS#©AiC-a-fC 

7^y*©*R«;£nfcjiT, jbtt^Ooat^tcFSr 

Jfc-fc-CftV', ■9-^9©0>gHi®O J 'C, ^^b^<0W<0^ t <IZ 

a»<-c*©*j*fc**?#££<, a*^*!*©**, 

£ifcK:3te-k, y y. b©EEg£frn9. 

bn, HS9J:93g», 9AFlci?lfb9TV'b<, r r ^ 
y, L^&n, lllf©35Kj*4ii:<«U5:’bj«e)-a:fc*^i:. 
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(AT • 8 • 183) 

Nichiren minus his combativity is our ideal religious 
man. (‘ V£^>tz 031 ’ Z-Zkt, btlb<DMM<0^ 

ikg-zfoz.) p. 140. 


s\,'-Cfab28tE<Di£lC, ± 5 K08BK: L 

5L fc. 

1921 ^ (* £ 10 *p) 8 J\ 11 0 (*) B» me. “ 0 * 

A” afclRottlEfcfcLoo**. 40, JdgKUl©fl-&l*fc 
9, —4J: | 9 28^|ii(cc:(D^^ALTA- 

4©4 y * bffcl^OtSc©, #^±ibtV'A^^, 

»*fcv\ Billets 

o± 5 ftA$K:j&3&f§W?, 7t<$Atri)^. 
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